
Helldiver in Action: J?? releasing first photographs of its latest warcraft. Navy discloses that Ctirtiss- 
Wright's nexc dive-bomber, lohich ivreaked havoc on the enemy in its initial combat test in the Pacific, 
packs one big bomb or two smaller ones, completely hoxtsed in a boxnb bay, instead of being carried 
externally. The result is better lines, improved speed, and greater striking power. 
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on missions of/ 


Speeding to the Jront lines oj battle — picking 
up the seriously wounded — tvinging them 
V back to sheltered base hospitals for immediate 

JW medical care— that is the vital assignment 
m of this ambulance plane, Howard-built for 

the United States Naty and appropriately 
named the Howard Nightingale. * All of 
Howard's vastly expanded facilities and 
energies now are assigned to wartime pro- 
duction. Ambulance planes iCH-2) and ad- 
vanced trainerplanes {NH-J ) for the United 
States Navy. Primary trainer planes 
(PT-23) for the United States Army. With k 

the advent of peace, these same facilities and M 

energies will go into immediate action, intbe 
serviceof commercial and industrial America. ^ M 
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TO HELL WITH HISTORY: WHAT’S THE 
PROBLEM? — In that classic remark is an index 
to Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, named 
as deputy to General Eisenhower, supreme com- 
mander of the European invasion forces. His 
appointment is recognition of the importance of 
an air leader in the planning and execution of 
this greatest of military operations. Lieut. Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, who will command the entire 
American strategic bombing force operating 
against the Nazis, will get full play for his 
talents and, with Spaatz supplementing the 
team of Eisenhower and Tedder, it is clear that 
a great share of the grand assault has been as- 
signed to the Allied air forces and that coor- 
dination of land and air troops is to be more 
lightly knit than over. 


AIRMAN'S AIRMAN— Tedder is an airman's 
airman and orthodoxy and tradition in the 
military sense have no place in his make-up. 
In that he has a working partner in Spaatz. 
whose personal aviation history is known to all 
American aviation enthusiasts. These men 
helped run the Nazis out of Africa. Spaatz, it 
is understood, will direct all operations against 
Nazi industry and transport by American bom- 
bardment planes from any place in Europe and 
Africa except Russia. It appears that the air 
strength of the invasion forces is in good hands. 


BACKFLIP — Some observers and commenta- 
tors who suddenly discovered air power about 
two years ago and went overboard are now say- 
ing that the foot soldier and the battleship hold 
the key to victory, No sound airman will de- 
preciate one iota the immortal achievements o' 
either of these arms. At the same time, it is 
difficult to sec how anyone can depreciate the 
deeds of the AAF and naval aviation. The chief 
of Army Ordnance has said that Allied bomb- 
ings of German industrial centers have affected 
not only the quantity but the quality of Nazi 
weapons and there is little doubt that dividends 
from Allied air power arc beginning to pile up 
in decreased production and weakened German 
morale on the European front, and in Jap 
aerial attacks which lack their former punch 
in the Pacific. The results outweigh the losses. 
There is glory enough for all and this is no time 
to minimize the importance of any member of 
the armed forces team. 


THE HELLDIVER'S NAME— Credit for the 
name Helldiver, the Navy's new devastating 
dive bomber, is given by its builder, Curtiss- 


Wright, to Charles Hathorn, now patent engi- 
neer for the company’s Buffalo plant, who had 
been project engineer on the Curtiss XF8C-2. 
When the search for a name began, Hathorn re- 
called that the Dabchick, a small bird, was also 
known in some parts of the country as the 
Helldiver. Research disclosed that the Dab- 
chick, or Helldiver, was noted for its quickness 
in diving. Hence — Helldiver. 


A PLANE BY ANY OTHER NAME . . . ETC. 
—Ill the copy of AVIATION NEWS’ story on the 
Helldiver, reviewed by the Navy, the blue-pen- 
ciling of one word was noted. This was pretty 
mystifying since the word had been fairly wide- 
ly publicized, The line in the story in question 
said an Army modification of the “Helldiver,” 
“known as the A-2S Shrike” is being produced 
at the Curtiss-Wright St. Louis plant. The word 
Shrike was stricken. The fact is mentioned here 
because the Curtiss Fly Leaf magazine, which 
has been out for some lime, devoted its center- 



page spread to the A-25, with a heading in large 
red letters ••Curtiss Shrike.” The Curtiss house 
organ goes on to explain that it is called the 
Shrike after a bird of that name which swoops 
down on its game with a smooth, gliding sweep 
and takes it by surprise. “Illustrated here,” 
says the story, “is the migrant or loggerhead 
Shrike, also called the Butcher Bird.” 


BLAYLOCK AND THE HELLDIVER— What- 
ever the name applied to this fine airplane, the 
principal name which should be mentioned in 
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Air liners with parts of 

AMPCO METAL fly safely 


You find parts made of Ampco Metal in the airliners that 
travel the sky^ways on the home front. The same reliable 
aluminum bronze that helps to safeguard fighters and 
bombers is also used in these huge liners that carry busy 
executives safely on important missions. 

For Ampco Metal has proved its value wherever a 
sturdy, shock-resistant, long-wearing bronze is needed. 
Today more than two thousand companies are regular users 
of Ampco products. 

Design engineers and metallurgists recognize its 
value in locations subject to wear, impact, and stress. 

In present and post-war planning, consider the use 
of this war-proved bronze. Build it into your new equip- 
ment for creditable results. Our engineering division will 
gladly work with you without obligation. Ask for 'Tile 41 
—Engineering Data Sheets," sent free on request. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 

DEPARTMENT AN-1 MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
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connection with it is that of Raymond C. Blay- 
lock. He designed it. His years of concentrated 
interest in and development of naval dive 
bombers make him one of the world’s foremost 
authorities on the design and performance of 
that type of airplane. His engineering history 
has been one of unbroken continuity on the de- 
velopment of dive bombers. It dates back to 
the first of the Helldiver series — the Curtiss 
F8C which was the first Navy plane built 
specifically for dive bombing and carrier serv- 
ice. Blaylock, who never rests on his laurels, 
is entitled to stop work long enough to take 


NATIONAL SERVICE ACT AGAIN— Talk of 
a national service act, loud for a time, which 
then died to a whisper as the manpower situa- 
tion eased, due to operation of the West Coast 
plan and better labor utilization, is beginning to 
be heard again. With invasion talk in the air, 
with repeated warnings from government lead- 
ers of high casualties to come and with a report 
that the United States will provide 73 per cent 
of the invasion forces, labor draft proponents 
are again pushing such legislation. 


TIME IS IMMINENT— Members of the Senate 
Military Affairs committee have conducted a 
confidential study of home-front manpower in 
relation to a stepped-up war tempo and as a 
result, Senator Austin, of Veimont, committee 
member, says Congress soon will be confronted 
with the necessity of enacting a national labor 
draft law and added that “the time for a Na- 
tional Service Act is imminent.” Details of 
the report, of course, were not made public, but 
several committee members indicated the re- 
sults pointed toward legislation as necessary to 
meet the situation, More will be heard about 
this when Congress meets next week. 


JOHNSTON'S POST WAR STUDY— One of 
(he more promising of the numerous studies of 
post war aviation is that being written by 
S. Paul Johnston, now Washington representa- 
tive for Cui’tiss-Wright Corp., and formerly 
editor of Aviation and coordinator of research 
for NACA. Although he probably will deflate 
some of the more grandiose concepts of the air 
future, his book will deal constructively with 
operational, technical and production problems, 
including disposition and use of surplus war 
equipment. 

CARRIERS MULTIPLY— Secretary Knox has 
disclosed that the Navy now has six times as 
many aircraft carriers, including escort types 
in commission, as there were when the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor, and that the carrier’s 


offensive sting has been greatly increased by the 
Corsair and Hellcat fighters, the most powerful 
carrier-based fighting planes in the world. 
Twice as many pilots were trained by the Navy 
this year as last and the total number of Navy 
pilots now is five times the total of two years 
ago. Two and a half times as many Navy planes 
were built during the second year of war as 
in 1942. 


RETURN OF THE KITTY HAWK— Orville 
Wright will not return the original Kitty Hawk 
plane from England to the United States until 
after the war. He has not yet made up his 
mind whether to place it in the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington or elsewhere. Many 
public officials and others in North Carolina 
would like to have it installed at Kill Devil Hill, 
but other tourist meccas will remind Mr. Wright 
that the scene of his first flight is a long way off 
the beaten tourist path. Records at the Kill 
Devil monument to Wilbur and Orville Wright 
show that relatively few visitors ever get there. 


REMEMBER THE AIRACUDA? — There are 
still airmen in the Army who think that Bell’s 
Airacuda was the most promising fighter plane 
tested by the Air Corps and that history will 
pronounce its rejection a mistake. In fact, it 
was not rejected, the Army simply decided to 
concentrate on the Airacobra instead and the 
most recent Soviet Information Bulletin indi- 
cates the Russians are glad of it. The Airacuda 
was a two-engine pusher all around attack 
plane and the Air Corps put 13 of them through 
full tactical maneuvers and tests, before the 
war, and pronounced them excellent. They car- 
ried two 37 mm cannon, a battery of 50 cali- 
bers, all unobstructed by propellers and had 
long range. The interesting factor is that no 
two of them were alike; changes were made as 
each came down the line. They were powered 
with the earliest Allison engines, which also 
were changed as the series came along. Who- 
ever was right, it’s good hangar-flying material. 


BACKFIRE — An editorial appearing in 
WPB's Labor-Management News, entitled 
“Please Mr. Ford and Mr. Sloan,” said 4,000 
war plants have established labor management 
committees but that “unfortunately neither 
Ford nor General Motors has seen fit so far to 
give more than superficial attention to the 
plan.” GM and Ford were quick to reply, 
GM’s Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., saying that General 
Motors stands on its war production record. 
Ford was critical of the whole labor-manage- 
ment committee program and characterized it 
as an effort to push labor farther into (he man- 
agement of industry, No further word at this 
time from the director of the program. 
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Make War Bonds the Christmas Order of the Day. 
Urge your workers to make their personal Christmas 
gifts in the form of War Bonds — and practice what you 
preach! Make this a 100% War Bond Christmas— to 
insure future Yuletides of peace and prosperity. 

Make up your own posters to spread the "War Bonds 
for Christmas” story across your plant. Tell the story 
again and again on bulletin boards, in your plant maga- 
zine, and on pay envelope staffers. 

But don't forget your basic, all-important Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. How’s it going, these days? Perhaps it 
needs a bit of stoking-up right this very minute, to 
hold its full head of steam against the competitive de- 
mands of the holiday season. 


Well, you’re the man to stoke it! You can’t ex- 
pect it to keep running indefinitely on last summer’s 
enthusiasm. See to it that your participation percent- 
ages, and your deduction percentages, both end up the 
year at new levels. 

Every month, now your Pay-Roll Savings ought to 
run well ahead of the preceding month. For so many 
families that formerly depended on the earnings 
of a single worker, now enjoy the combined earn- 
ings of several. Such family incomes are doubled, 
trebled, even multiplied many times. 

Now’s the time to turn as much as possible of these 
increased earnings into War Bonds— War Bonds for 
Christmas . . . and War Bonds the whole year ’round! 


GIVE THE PRESENT WITH A FUTURE-WAR BONDS! 

This space contributed to Victory by AVIATION NEWS 

This advertisement prepared under the auspices ol the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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Navy Releases Data on "Helldiver” 
As it Meets Enemy in Pacific 

Streamlined Curtiss-W right dive-bomber catties bomb load in- 
ternally; speed, braking devices listed among improvements. 

By ALEXANDER MeSURELY 


A fat-bellied new Navy dive- 
bomber, whose agility and maneu- 
verability belie its shape, has taken 
its place alongside its carrier-bused 
teammates, the Corsair and Heilcat 
fighters, and the Avenger torpedo- 
bomber, to complete what is be- 
lieved to be the hardest-hitting, 
fastest-traveling Navy aerial offen- 
sive yet developed. 

Announcement that the Curtiss 
Helldiver SB2C dive-bomber has 
gone into action in the Pacific is 
welcomed by Navy airmen, since it 
gives the fleet carriers a full com- 
plement of planes incorporating 
post-Pearl Harbor improvements, 
with the advantages of higher speeds 
and longer ranges gained from high- 
er horsepower. 

► Demonslration — Newsmen in- 
spected the Helldiver recently at its 
home plant, the Curtiss-Wright fac- 
tory at Columbus, and watched test 
pilots put three of the big dive- 
bombers through a demonstration 


of formation flying, including short- 
length takeoffs, and landings, in 
affirmation of the statement of Capt. 
J. W. C- Brand, plant naval aircraft 
inspector, that the Helldiver could 
take off and land from any carrier, 
even the baby carriers, used against 
submarines. 

Cleaner aerodynamically than 
earlier dive-bombers, the Helldirer 
packs its one big bomb or two 
smaller ones, completely housed m a 
bombay instead of carrying the 
deadly missile externally, as did 
most earlier dive-bombers. The re- 
sult is a much better streamlining 
of the plane, improved speed, and 
the ability to keep up with its swift 
escorts. 

^Braking Control — Split flaps pro- 
vide braking control in power dives, 
while wing tip slats mechanically 
operated in connection with the 
landing gear, provide improved lat- 
eral control at low speeds, as the 
plane comes in for a carrier landing. 



"HcHdiver" Designer: Roj/nioncl C. 
Blaylock, project Engineer of the 
Curtiss Helldiver and Chief Engi- 
neer of the Curtiss-Wright plant at 
Columbus, has been identified close- 
ly with Helldiver diue-bomliers, 
starting with the first FSC-4 pro- 
duction Helldiver and the first Navy 
plane built specifically for dive- 
bombing operations. 


A folding turtle-back, behind the 
radioman-gunner's seat, collapses to 
afford him improved visibility and 
to operate his guns over a greater 
field of fire. 

Since first contract award. May 15, 
1939, for a single experimental 
plane, many changes have been add- 
ed, including armor-plate for pilot 
and radioman-gunner, seif-sealing 
fuel tanks, protected fuel and oil 
lines. The first experimental plane 
was flown in November, 1940. but 
the following year, it was lost when 
it crashed in a terminal velocity 
dive, from which Test Pilot Barton 
(Red) Hulse managed to escape by 
the parachute route. But tests were 
far enough along, an-i work had al- 
ready started on production in the 
new Columbus plant, and the first 
production Helidirer came off the 
line in June, 1942. 

> Design Changes — From July. 1942, 
until November, 1942. no fewer than 
889 major changes were made, 
which resulted in many thousands 



“Hclldivcrs” in Action: Curtiss-Wright Helldiver, which has met its first 
combat test in the Pacific. It completes the team composed of Hellcat, 
Corsair and Avenger torpedo bomber. 
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BRITAIN’S NEW PLANE: 

Unusuol view of the Avro York, a transport oerston of the Lancaster 
bomber. It is a higfi wing, four-engine monoplane loith a wing span of 
102 feet and an ouerail length of 78 ^eet. Four Rolls Rogce Merlin liquid 
cooled engines power the plane. 


of minor changes. As a result of 
these alterations, many of them rec- 
ommended as results of combat 
operational experience, the utility of 
the Helldiver has been extended far 
beyond the original plans of the 
plane’s designers. 

While approximately 70 percent 
of the Helldivers are being produced 
at the big Columbus plant, which 
was dedicated in December, 1941, 
just three days before Pearl Harbor, 
approximately 20 percent are being 
produced under license by the Ca- 
nadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., of 
Canada, and approximately 10 per- 
cent by a second Canadian firm, 
Fairchild of Canada, Ltd. Mean- 
while, an Army modification of the 
Helldiver, known as the A-25, is 
being produced at the Curtiss- 
Wright St. Louis plant, 

► Designer — Credit for the Helldiu- 
er’s design goes largely to Raymond 
C. Blaylock, now chief engineer of 
the Columbus plant, who was as- 
signed as project engineer on the 
plane at its inception, and who has 
followed it through to its present 
combat debut. Blaylock, however, 
reports that approximately 300 en- 
gineers actually worked on the proj- 
ect over a two-year period, since the 
Columbus plant was opened. 

The chief engineer, an engineer- 
ing graduate from the University of 


Scored at Rabaul 

Bulk of extensive damage 
done to enemy shipping at Ra- 
baul, last Nov. 11, it can now be 
disclosed, was at the hands of 
the Navy's new dive bomber, 
the Curtiss Helldiver. 

The Helldiver squadron, from 
one carrier, was commanded by 
Lt. Comdr. James E. Vose, Jr., 
U.S.N. and it sank a light cruiser 
and a destroyer, probably sank 
a heavy cruiser, heavily dam- 
aged another light cruiser and 
probably damaged a second de- 
stroyer. 

As the Helldivers retired from 
the scene, they were attacked by 
enemy fighters, but made good 
their withdrawal without loss. 
Two of the planes later were lost 
near their carrier, due to ex- 
haustion of fuel, but personnel 

The official report describing 
the Heildiver’s first combat ac- 
tion said; “The plane lived up to 
our expectations during com- 
bat." Rear Admiral DeWitt Clin- 
ton Ramsey, chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, commented: 
“The plane has demonstrated 
that it packs a terrific wallop for 
the Japs.” 


Michigan, has been with Curtiss- 
Wright since 1929, and designed a 
number of the earlier Curtiss dive- 
bombers, including the SBC senes 
still in service in Navy training sta- 
tions, and used by the British under 
the name of Cleveland. Blaylock 
spent many hours observing planes 
he had designed, under actual oper- 
ational use on carriers, and, as a 
pilot himself, understands the flyere 
viewpoints on plane design as well 
as the engineering theory. 


Renegotiation of ’42 
Contracts Near End 

War Dept, expects to complete 

job on 17,800 orders by Feb. 1. 

The War Department will have 
completed renegotiation of sub- 
stantially all 1942 war contracts 
subject to renegotiation by the end 
of January, Under-Secretary of War 
Patterson discloses. As of Dec. 11, 
there had been 17,800 contracts as- 
signed to the War Department for 
renegotiation. 

As of the same date, the War De- 
partment had completed renegotia- 
tion with 14,350 contractors, repre- 
senting more than 80 percent of its 
cases, and had started renegotiation 
in nearly all remaining cases. Re- 
negotiation agreements have been 
concluded with practically all the 
largest war contractors and, it is es- 
timated, cover about 90 percent of 
the dollar volume of 1942 war con- 
tracts subject to renegotiation. 
Clearances, requiring no refund of 
excess profits or price adjustments, 
have been granted in around 60 per- 
cent of the completed cases. 

► Work Progressing — Patterson said 
that, while renegotiation was slow 
in getting under way because of the 
necessity for assembling competent 
personnel and for formulating 
policies, principles and procedure, 
the work in recent months has been 
progressing at a satisfactory rate. 

“In the case of most companies 
making adjustments as the result of 
renegotiation,” Patterson said, “ex- 
cessive profits realized or likely to 
be realized developed because 
neither the contractor nor the con- 
tracting officer was able to esti- 
mate accurately in advance the cost 
of new products as well as of stand- 
ard products required in unprece- 
dented volume, 

► Contingencies — “Even now,” he 
added, “after two years of war, 
many contractors feel that it is 
necessary in making new contracts 
to provide for contingencies which 
often will not occur, such as wage 
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increases and work stoppages. 

“Furthermore, the departmental 
contracting officers dealing only 
with the prime contractors usually 
liave no control over prices charged 
by subcontractors. With respect to 


FEDERAL DIGEST 


New and important problems aris- 
ing from the growing surplus in 
many metals beyond direct and indi- 
rect military needs will confront 
Arthur H. Bunker, new vice chair- 
man for Metals and Minerals of the 
War Production Board. Creation of 
this position by WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson completes the re- 
organization of the former Office of 
Operations vice chairman. 

Bunker will assume the direction 
of the Steel, Copper, Aluminum and 
Magnesium Bureaus, the Minerals 
Bureau, and the Minerals Resources 
Coordinating Division and its related 
committees. He has been director of 
the Aluminum and Magnesium Divi- 
sion of WPB. Before becoming as- 
sociated with war production, he 
was executive vice-president of 
Lehman Corp. 

► Priorities Regulation No. 13, which 
has been revised, does not affect air- 
craft inventory transfers or special 
sales in the petroleum industry, 
WPB announced. This regulation, 
governing special sales of idle and 
excess materials, was revised in 
order that all regulations issued 
prior to Dec. 22 shall have no effect 
on redistribution of such materials. 
Outside the exceptions stated above, 
there is no need to refer to any order 
or regulation other than Priorities 
Regulation No. 13, to find the rules 
governing a special sale of idle or 
excess materials. Aircraft inventory 
transfers are controlled by Directive 
No. 16 and special sales in the 
petroleum industry by Order P-98-c. 

► Aeroquip Corp., which manufac- 
tures self-sealing couplings, hose 
lines and fittings for aircraft engines 
at a plant in Jackson, Mich., has 
executed a contract with Defense 
Plant Corp, amounting to $100,000. 
This will provide equipment and 
machinery. Aeroquip Corp. will op- 
erate these facilities, title remaining 
with DPC. 

► OPA announces that premium 


standard commercial articles, con- 
tractors are in many cases insistent 
on maintaining their normal, peace- 
time prices, which often results in 
the realization of excessive profits or 
greatly expanded volume." 


ceiling prices for aircraft-grade 
hemlock logs are being discontinued. 
The present balanced supply posi- 
tion of aircraft lumber, OPA says, 
no longer requires the selection and 
segregation of these logs, which have 
been strictly allocated by WPB. It 
is expected that requirements for 
aircraft lumber can now be met by 
Sitka spruce and Noble fir, which 
removes the necessity for premium 
prices on hemlock logs for aircraft. 
► Aviation Gas Plants — Within the 
last three months. 11 more 100- 
octanc aviation gasoline plants have 
been completed, according to the 
Petroleum Administration for War. 
These plants are already in produc- 
tion. PAW announced, and bring the 


total of completed major 100-octane 
projects to 34. It is expected that 
38 additional plants, now building, 
will be completed the early part of 
this year. 

► NLRB Election — National Labor 
Relations Board ordered that an 
election be held within 30 days of 
Dec. 16, so that sheet metal main- 
tenance workers in Dept. 706 of 
Douglas Aircraft’s plant in Okla- 
homa City may vote for or against 
representation by Sheet Metal 
Workers International Assn.-AFL. 

► Machine Tool Shipments in Novem- 
ber totaled $71,543,000, a decline of 
about percent from the October 
total of $78,312,000, according to the 
WPB Tools Division. 

► War Manpower Commission an- 
nounced that regardless of any pri- 
orities set up in local employment 
stabilization plans, all honorably 
discharged members of the armed 
forces — both men and women — will 
be helped to find jobs to their liking, 

► Children's Bureau — A list of jobs 
considered too hazardous for 16- and 
17-year-old workers has been sent 
to aircraft plants by the Children’s 
Bureau. U. S. Dept, of Labor, Air- 
craft plants in general were con- 
gratulated by Katherine F, Lenroot, 
chief of the Bureau, for their leader- 
ship in seeking safe employment for 
these ’teen-agers, and also in work- 
ing out part-time work and school 
programs. 

The Bureau’s recommendations 



REVEALS AIR EXPRESS RECORDS: 

Transportation of 28,000,000 pounds of air express by the nation's airlines 
during the first eight months of 194'3 taas reported by George Licktieg 
(right), air division monager for Railway Express Agency in eleven west- 
ern states, at an oir traffic conference for Western Air Lines executives in 
Los Angeles. Total air express volume for 1942, he said, was 22,000,000 
pounds. Licktieg said the nation’s air carriers received a return of $?,- 
260,000 from a gross revenue of $9,600,000 created by air express shipments 
in 1942. With him is Ray Grant, Western’s air cargo manager. 


Increasing Surplus of War Metals 
Presents Problem for A. H. Bunker 

New WPB vice chairman to assume direaion of principal metal 
and mineral bureaus; summary of activities in U. S. agencies. 
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ORVW^.. . w/fAouf Mter/erence / 


Orders comin? tliroiiiili! Clearly. Distinctly. 
Tliaiiks to tito ma^ie of modern aircraft radio 
reception, the vital linos of coiiiniuiiicatioii 
arc maintained tvitliont interference . . . niain- 
tuined liciwecu flight commander, plane crews, 
and -round ba.-es. 

• How lias the cliief sonrcc of siteli interfer- 
enee — high tension oiirrenls in ignition sys- 
tems — hoen eliminated? The answer is sim- 
ple. By shielding the ignition cables in't/i 
TITKFLKX RVIIIO SIIIKLDKD ICMTIOV IIARNESSKS. 

• The Titeflex ignition havne.ss has proved 
the efTieiciicy and dependaiiilily of Tileilcx 
metal tiihing hy actual performance. Today 


it is standard otjnipntenl on the majority of 
Uncle Sam's war birds. 

• Blit. Titoflex will not he eonlcnt with this 
leadcrshi[i. Onr research staff is constantly 
working to improve Titeflex products. Titc- 
flex will ho ready to meet the demand for 
flexible tnhing of even wider application in 
the post-war planes of tomorrow. You arc 
invited to consult onr engineering stall on 
any problems yon may now have or anticipate 
ill post-wav planning. 

• Tut TiTtFLEX Met.al Hose Co. • 
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were prepared at the request of an 
airplane manufacturer and were 
worked out with a technical advisory 
committee composed of representa- 
tives from aircraft manufacturers 
and the unions. Entitled “Advisory 
Standards of the Aircraft Industry," 
the brochure is obtainable from the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington. 

► Manpower — An untapped pool of 
31,000,000 part-time workers is 
available to alleviate manpower 
shortages, according to War Man- 
power Commissioner Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt. Three groups making up this 
potential total are: 1) 8.000.000 stu- 
dents over 14 years of age, many of 
whom are able to carry a part-time 
job in addition to their school work; 

2) More than 5,000.000 non-working 
women between the ages of 20 and 
55 years, who are without children; 

3) Almost 18,000,000 workers in 
trade, service and government, some 
of whom are able to work a few ad- 
ditional hours a day on a second job. 



AMERICAN AIRLINES' SURVEY CREW HONORED: 

An American Airlines creio, which took port in an initial survey f.ight 
from Newfoundland to Worth Africa, has received the Air Medal in u'hat 
American says is the first instance of the honor going to the entire crew of 
a contract carrier. Left to right are Maj. Gen. H. L. George, commanding 
general of the Air Transport Command, who made the presentation; John 
F. Davidson, crew captain and pilot; M. G. Beard, flight engineer; G. W. 
Smith, radio officer, and J. E. Brown, navigator and second officer. James 
B. Hay, fifth member of the crew, was on duty in South America when the 
medals were presented. 


Philadelphia Airport 
Shut as War Measure 

CAB issues order suspending serv- 
ice by five airlines. 

By BARBARA FREDERICK 

The City of Philadelphia, third 
largest in the country, has found 
itself suddenly cut off from trans- 
portation by air. An order issued 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board au- 
thorized the temporary suspension 
of service to that city by American 
Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Trans- 
continental & Western Air, United 
Air Lines and All American Avia- 
tion. 

Puzzled and enraged citizens of 
Philadelphia protested and asked 
why. Unfortunately, military se- 
crecy would not permit the disclo- 
sure of the reason for suspension of 
service, other than to indicate that it 
was for reasons of safety. 

► No Protest By Airlines — Civil 
Aeronautics Administration authori- 
ties were prompt to point out that 
this “safety” factor had nothing to 
do with the $12,000,000 Municipal 
Airport, itself. 

Contrary to reports in some Phila- 
delphia newspapers, the airlines 
themselves did not protest the sus- 
pension order. They had, in fact, 
notified the Board two days earlier 
of their intention to discontinue 
service at Philadelphia on this date. 

► New Field Prepared — Resumption 
of commercial air service to the city 
could not be foreseen earlier than 
from four to six months hence, the 


estimated time necessary to com- 
plete the Northeast Philadelphia 
Airport at Torresdale, now under 
construction. The field is said to 
have been leveled off and three run- 
ways partly constructed. 

It is expected that American and 
Eastern will use Baltimore as an 
alternative, that TWA will use 
Reading, and United, Allentown. 
Limousine service between these 
towns and downtown Philadelphia 
probably will be supplied. 

► Camden Airport Out — Camden 
Airport, which has been suggested 
by some as a possible substitute, was 


cited as unsafe for commercial oper- 
ations some time ago by the CAB, 
although the Navy is using it as a 
Primary Training Base. NATS 
planes that have been using the 
Philadelphia airport plan to use the 
one at Willow Grove, Pa. ATC has 
not yet announced its plans. 

Prior to suspension of service, 32 
Rights daily were scheduled at the 
Municipal Airport, serving about 
100 passengers a day, about half of 
whom were priority passengers. Ac- 
cording to Howard M. Shafer, air- 
port manager, a skeleton staff will 
be maintained at the airport. 



TCA HOLDS ANNUAL TRAFFIC CONFERENCE: 


District and city traffic managers of Trans-Canada Air Lines met in Win- 
nipeg for their annual traffic conference, The group included (front row, 
left to right ), S. L. Blowes, Windsor; J. T. Moore, Calgary; W. R, Campbell, 
Ottaiua; R. E. Deyman, Toronto: W. J. Dolby, Winnipeg; W. G. Courtney, 
Toronto; Miss E. H. Coxon and Miss /. R. Ledinpham, Winnipeg; G. R. Wil- 
son, Montreal; (back row, left to right), D. S, McLeod, Edmonton; /. J. 
Robinson, Vancouver, B. C.; Bruce Hay, Winnipeg; V. H. Fulcher, Win- 
nipeg, S. S. Sime, Halifax, N. S.; H. Harling, Winnipeg; and Harper Mc- 
Neill, New York. 
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NAM Urges Equal Access to All 
In Use of International Bases 

Post-war program on foreign trade outlined by manufacturers 
group in 95-page report on domestic, foreign issues. 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers lias joined the ranks of advo- 
cates of equal access by all nations 
to airports used in international 
traffic. The Association's stand was 
outlined in a 95-page report on 
domestic and international aviation 
issues. 

Drafted by a post-war committee 
and approved by the Association’s 
board, the document favored “com- 
petition in post-war air transport, 
under proper safety and traffic regu- 
lations, and certificates of public 
necessity and convenience.” 

► Equal Treatment — The report 
stressed that equal access to airports 
in international traffic and equal 
treatment for shipping in interna- 
tional consmerce were important 
factors in post-war policy, if dis- 
crimination against American inter- 
ests in foreign trade is to be pre- 
vented and economic rivalries are to 
be kept from developing the seeds 
of another world war. 

Both subjects, the Association 
suggested, are suitable for postwar 
cooperation through international 
bodies. Such organizations as the 
International Labor Office and In- 
ternational Red Cross, the report 
said, involve no surrender of na- 
tional sovereignty because they are 
based on voluntary agreements 
from which withdrawal may be 
made. The report said all nations 
should bo allowed to join in de- 
liberations on international air and 
sea shipping, with nonparticipating 
nations barred from the rights of 
the participants. 

► Post-war Agreement — As an in- 
surance of the “freedom of the air” 
principle, the NAM suggested that 
any system of progressive cancel- 
lation of lend-lease balances due 
this country be conditioned on rec- 
ognition of this tenet. Emphasis was 
made that the “freedom of the air” 
principle, however, would not af- 
fect a nation’s right to limit domes- 
tic transportation to planes and 
ships of its own nationality. 

In line with its traditional views, 
the Association favored competition 
in post-war air transport in prefer- 
ence to a single American air line 
in the international field. Subsidies 
in international transport or export 
trade were opposed, unless neces- 
sary to national defense. 


Lea Bill 

Latest date on which propo- 
nents of the Lea Bill (HR 3420} 
to revise the Civil Aeronautics 
Act expect it to reach a vote in 
the House of Representatives is 
sometime between Jan. IS and 
Feb. I. 

Representative Lea is reported 
to have urged that the House 
Rules Committee, in which the 
bill rested when Congress ad- 
journed over the holidays, bring 
it to the floor by the earlier date. 


WTS Chief to Speak 

R. McLean Stewart, executive di- 
rector of training for the War Train- 
ing Service, will address the annual 
meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges in Cincinnati, which 
will be held Jan. 12-14. He will 
discuss aviation training in colleges 
and universities. 

Wilson Sees Greater 
War Effort Ahead 

A warning against any undue op- 
timism over an early opening up of 
general civilian production has 
been made by Charles E. Wilson, 
WPB executive vice-chairman, who 
said a bigger job lies ahead for the 
War Production Board in 1944 
“than even the miracle which was 
accomplished in 1943.” 

Wilson agreed with the forecast 
of General Eisenhower that the war 
with Germany would end in 1944, 
but emphasized that neither the 
War Production Board nor mili- 
tary leaders could safely count on a 
quick collapse of Germany. 

► New Phase — He added that just as 
the war is entering a new phase, so 
is the work of WPB. and stressed 
that, while there would be numer- 
ous cutbacks this year, in the over- 
all picture, for every line of pro- 
duction that eases up, another will 
expand. 

“There is no alternative,” Wil- 
son said. "We simply must meet 
the demands of the military — and 
they'll be much bigger than those 


of 1943, just as the offensives of the 
United Nations will be bigger. . . .” 

► Perspective — He outlined the per- 
spective of the War Production 
Board like this: I. Direct war needs 
— shooting stuff — comes first; 2. 
Next most important is to provide 
for bed-rock civilian needs to 
maintain health, sanitation and 
transportation, enabling war work- 
ers to do their work at a peak of 
efficiency; 3. WPB will strive te 
produce as many more needed 
civilian items as can be made with- 
out interfering with war production. 

Canada Route 
Filings Unfrozen 

In a memorandum to all air car- 
riers, issued last week, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board unfroze certain 
applications for air service between 
the U. S. and Canada. It has de- 
cided to proceed with applications 
immediately of American, Colonial, 
Pennsylvania-Central and United. 

Following a prehearing confer- 
ence on Colonial Airlines’ applica- 
tion for a route from New York City 
to Massena, N. Y., at which public 
counsel and counsel for other air- 
lines claimed that the proposed ser- 
vice was, in effect Canadian-U. S. 
service, ss Colonial also has an ap- 
plication on file for service between 
Massena and Ottawa, an opinion 
from the board was asked. 

► Hearings Restored — After a sus- 
pension of hearing on all applica- 
tions shortly after Pearl Harbor, the 
CAB has been gradually restoring 
certain ones to the calendar. Larg- 
est step in this direction was the 
release last September of applica- 
tions for ttie Caribbean, Central and 
South America and Mexican area, 
on whicli a prehearing conference 
was held in Washington over a 
month ago. 

C. & S. Mail Rate Set 

For the first time in its history, 
Civil Aeronautics Board has made 
final a "show cause” order without 
going through the further detail of 
writing an opinion on a case, 

Mail compensation rate for Chi- 
cago and Southern Airlines was set 
by the Board at 0.3 mill per pound 
mile on an airport-to-airport basis. 
The show cause order, issued last 
February, when most of the other 
air carriers received similar orders, 
was at first opposed by Chicago and 
Southern, and went through the 
usual procedures. 

► Objections Withdrawn — Recently, 


the airline withdrew its objections 
to the mail rate reduction, and as 
the petition of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association to in- 
tervene because of a misconception 
of a CAB statement about advertis- 
ing also was withdrawn, there were 
no further objections pending in the 
ease. To expedite matters, the CAB 
made the show cause order final. 

By this order, Chicago and South- 
ern's mail pay is reduced by approx- 
imately $370,000- 

U. S. Air Imports 

Air imports into the United States 
during 1943 — “a very vital and im- 
portant part of our requirements” 
— amounted to nearly six percent of 
the value of imported ship cargoes, 
according to Donald M. Nelson, War 
Production Board chairman. 

The air movement was about H 
million pounds with a value of 
$116,209,000, or 5.83 percent of the 
total value of ocean cargo. Value 
of the average air-shipped unit was 
$2.85 a pound, or 81 times the 3% 
cents per pound for ship cargo. The 
total air shipments imported were 
.072 percent of the 25,150,000 long- 
ton volume carried by water. 

► Valuation — Nelson said “it might 
be said that during 1943 a unit of 
air cargo was 1,381 times smaller, 
81 times as valuable, about 20 times 
as safe and moved more than six 
times as fast as cargo on ocean 
vessels,” 

He pointed out that for each long 
ton carried to the United States by 
sea, 1.67 pounds moved by air, a 
figure higher than estimates early 
in the year that air cargo would 
compare with ship cargo pound for 

Paper Work Eased 
For Private Flyers 

Pilots flying outside vital defense 
areas have been relieved of irk- 
some paper work, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration reports, as 
the result of Civil Aeronautics 
Board enactment of regulation 
amendments proposed by the CAA 
and approved by military officials. 

No longer need the pilot on such 
a flight file information on the pro- 
posed flight and obtain clearance 
for it. The CAA says recording by 
airport authorities of takeoffs and 
landings will be considered suf- 
ficient protection. All aircraft own- 
ers and pilots already have been 
investigated and certificated for 
loyalty by the CAA. 


Laistcr-Kauffmann 
And Bowlus Merge 

Aircraft Firm acquires sailplane 

company through exchange of 

Laister-Kauffmann Aircraft Corp., 
St, Louis, and Bowlus Sailplanes, 
Inc., Los Angeles, have merged with 
an exchange of stock by which Lais- 
ter-Kauffmann acquires ownership 
of jigs and dies of Bowlus one-, 
two-, eight- and 15-place gliders. 

The Bowlus company has not 
been in production for several 
months. It was organized in 1939 
to take over the glider business of 
Hawley Bowlus, Bowlus, who with- 
drew from the company more than 
a year ago, now is chief engineer of 
General Airborne Transport Corp. 

► Notables on Board — The director- 
ate of Bowlus Sailplanes is a blue- 
book of the West Coast aircraft in- 
dustry. On the board are Donald 
W. Douglas, Reuben Fleet, Carl 
Squier, Tom Wolfe, Dwight Whit- 
ing, and Col. Edward S. Evans. 
Stockholders include John K. 
Northrop, president of Northrop 
Aircraft Corp.. Robert Gross, presi- 
dent of TWA and Ronald Burla, 
North American Aviation. 

Laister-Kauffmann Corp.'s major 
current project is a thirty-place 
cargo glider. The company also is 
said to have taken over the comple- 
tion in St. Louis of Waco CG-4A 
Gliders nearly completed in Los 
Angeles when the government can- 
celed Timm Aircraft Corp.’s glider 
building contract. 

Plane Engine Design 
Topic for SAE Meet 

Design details of wartime and 
post-war aircraft engines will fea- 
ture the discussions at the 1944 war 
engineering-annual meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in 
Detroit, Jan. 10 to 14. 

John A. C. Warner, SAE general 


Sailplane Record 

Soaring Society of America 
announces certification of a new 
American altitude record for 
sailplanes, set last July by Shel- 
ley Charles, Eastern Air Lines 
pilot. The record of 19,434 feet 
above point of release bettered 
by 2,000 feet the previous rec- 
ord held by Robert Stanley, Bell 
Aircraft Corp. pilot. 


manager, said the SAE aircraft and 
aircraft - engine activities would 
sponsor seven of the program's 22 
technical sessions on engineering 
phases of war production and use of 
aircraft, with previews of problems 
developing in the field of post-war 
civilian flying. 

► Program — Aircraft engine sessions 
are scheduled to consider synthetic 
rubber applications, fastening meth- 
ods, porting, cylinder design, power- 
plant testing and cooling. Subjects 
to come before the aircraft sessions 
include bomber design details, pro- 
duction design changes, trans-oceanic 
air cargo developments, mechanical 
characteristics of aircraft steels, and 
all-weather operations. 

Joint sessions will be held on 
structural flight research and ex- 
perimental flight testing. A special 
session will be devoted to post-war 
civilian flying and to privately 
owned planes. 

Maj. Gen. G. M. Barnes, Army 
Ordnance Dept., will speak at the 
SAE war engineering dinner on Jan. 
12, Other speakers will include SAE 
president-elect W. S. James, of 
Studebaker Corp., and SAE retiring 
president Mac Short, of Vega Air- 
craft, now a part of Lockheed. Past 
president A. T. Colwell, of Thomp- 
son products, will be toastmaster. 

NRLB Denies Raise 
To Brewster Workers 

Plant guards awarded weekly 

bonus of 10 percent. 

National War Labor Board has 
denied a joint request by Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp. and United Au- 
tomobile Workers, CIO, for a gen- 
eral wage increase of two cents an 
hour for employees at the com- 
pany's Long Island City, N. Y-, 

The company and union based 
their request for the increase for 
production workers on an allega- 
tion of a hardship worked as a re- 
sult of Executive Order 9240 which 
forbids payment of time and a half 
or double time for Saturday or Sun- 
day work unless such work is on the 
sixth or seventh day of continuous 
work week and also limits the num- 
ber of holidays for which premium 
can be granted to six. 

In denying the request for the two 
rents increase, the WLB. with laber 
members dissenting, reaffirmed a 
decision handed down last August. 
The Board approved a weekly bonus 
o! 10 percent to the plant guards to 
compensate them for earnings lost 
as a result of the operation of 
Executive Order 9240 on overtime- 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Appointments in India-Burma Area 
Follow Precedent in Mediterranean 

Additional units, such as Aviation Engineers and Photo Recon- 
naissance, expected to come into piaure as operations are 


stepped up. 

A few days ago, Admiral the Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, exponent of 
“combined operations,” advanced 
his preparations another notch by 
merging units of the RAF in India 
and the U. S. Army Tenth Air Force 
into a unified air force. 

The newly created Eastern Air 
Command is headed by Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, one of 
the RAF’s leading exponents of stra- 
tegic bombardment. During 1941, 
Sir Richard was chief of Bomber 
Command in England and during 
the first quarter of 1942 was trans- 
ferred to India when the Nipponese 
juggernaut was rapidly overrunning 
Malaya and Burma, and the threat 
to India appeared very real. 

> Air Objectives in India — Another 
air officer who is an enthusiast for 
the strategic possibilities of the 
long-range bomber, Maj. Gen. Lewis 
H. Brereton, reached New Delhi at 
about the same time, with the same 
immediate and long-term objectives. 
The immediate objective — the air 
defense of India, necessitating a 
sudden shift from the perennially 
threatened northwest India with its 
oft-invaded Khyber Pass, to the 
northeastern section, with its almost 
complete absence of airfields. The 
long-term objective — to transform 
India into a huge, powerful base for 
concentrated air bombardment of 
Japanese industries through forward 
bases in China, 

The immediate threat was re- 
moved by Japan’s swing to the 
South Pacific in an attempt to cut 
off Australia as the On-to-Tokyo 
springboard. Nearly two years later 
the increased strength of the RAF 
and the long-term objective, with 
India and the U. S. Tenth and Four- 
teenth Air Forces, looms on the hor- 

> American Units — Deputy Com- 
mander of the EAC is Maj. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, who was 


chief of Training and Operations 
(A-3) at the time of Pearl Harbor, 
and later Chief of the Air Staff until 
his transfer to India after the Que- 
bec Conference. 

Following the highly successful 
air organization developed last 
spring in the Northwest African Air 
Forces, the main striking air forces 
were the Strategic and Tactical. The 
Tenth Air Force, under Brig. Gen, 
Howard C. Davidson, who was com- 
mander of the Fourteenth Pursuit 
Wing, Wheeler Field, T.H., in 1941- 
42, becomes the Strategic Air Force 
in the new Eastern Air Command, 
for long-range pounding of enemy 
installations, ports and communica- 


tions. Equipment includes Libera- 
tors and Mitchelis, Wellingtons and 
Halifaxes, and their fighter escort, 
with occasional use of flghier- 
bombers. 

> Tactical Air Force — Air Marshal 
Sir John Baldwin, who has been 
leader of the RAF Bengal Command, 
will head the Tactical Air Force, for 
close cooperation with ground forces 
in the coming Burma campaign. 
These appointments closely follow 
the Mediterranean set-up, as will be 
seen from the following comparison; 
Air Marshal Baldwin corresponds to 
Air Marshal Coningham of the Tac- 
tical Air Force of the NAAF; Gen. 
Davidson to Gen. Doolittle of the 
Strategic Air Force; Gen, Strate- 
meyer to Gen. Spaatz, overall air 
deputy; and Air Chief Marshal 
Peirse to Air Chief Marshal Tedder, 
air commander under Gen, Eisen- 
hower, who as commander-in-chief 
of the theater as a whole may be 
compared with Admiral Mountbat- 
ten. Here, if anywhere, is a pattern 
for victory, 

► Other Units — For complete air 
operations, certain highly essential 
non-combat outfits were organized 
in the North African campaign. 
These included the Aviation Engi- 
neers to keep airfields one jump 
ahead of the Tactical Air Force; 
Photo Reconnaissance unit to supply 
up-to-the-minute air intelligence as 
to enemy positions, bombing objec- 
tives and results; Air Service unit 



SPERRY IN INDIA: 

Paul Cullen, standing, Sperry Gyroscope Co. service engineer, set up a 
shop in Bangalore, India, to overhaul flight instruments on Allied plones 
in that war theater. Cullen reported his Indian technicians were capable 
and eager to learn the highly technical job of plane instrument repair. 
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Attack on Ploesti 

August 2nd, 1943. In (he early daun uf that day, 
177 Liberators took off from a newly-won airfield in 
North Africa. Target: the oil refineries of Ploesti, 
Rumania. Distance; round trip, 2000 miles. Ploesti 
was pouring into Germany fuel for its war machine. 
To knock it out would cut a vital artery of the enemy. 

Knocked out it was! Even though our bombers had 
to fight their way over hundreds of miles of enemy 
territory. Even though they had to go through mur- 
derous ground fire— coming in as low as 100 feel to 
make sure of each target assigned. Meticulous prepa- 
ration, distance flown, defenses penetrated, results 


achieved, marked the attack on Ploesti as one of the 
epic flights of the war. 

Skill in flying by instruments is a vital part of the 
training which makes such perilous flying missions 
successful. All our pilots receive instruction in the 
Link Trainer, which is used to teach not only instru- 
ment flying, but also navigation and bombing. This 
training adds weight to the air offensive, conserves 
lives and planes. 

Aviation looks to Link for creative engineering, for 
high standards of manufacture. Look for the name 
LINK on precision products after the war is won. 
Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y, 
—Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants, Collimators and 
other products contributing to the safety of flight. 



CAP REUNION: 

Col. Earle L. Jolmson (center), National Covnniander of the Ciuil .Air 
Patrol and John Dammeyer (left), and Capt. Bob Anderson, intelligence 
officer at the Michiffon Coastol Potrol base, have a reunion in Detroit. 
Dammeyer and Anderson are both members of the Duck Club, both hav- 
ing made forced landings in the sea lohile flying coastal patrol. 


to be captured, because of the mild- 
er weather, and because of shorter 
range to areas still unhit in Ger- 
many and Nazi-occupied regions in 
the east. 

► Twining Commands 15th — Maj. 
Gen. Nathan Twining, Commander 
of Allied Air Forces in the Solomons 
and of the 13th USA Air Force, 
South Pacific, all under General 
MacArthur, moves to command of 
the newly-organized 15th USA Air 
Force in the Mediterranean. He re- 
ports to General Eaker, 

Lieut. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Com- 
mander of all American Army 
Forces in the European theater, 
headquarters in England, now heads 
all U. S. Army Forces in the Medi- 
terranean. He reports to Gen. Sir 
H. M. Wilson, new Allied Command- 
er in that theater, Gen. Eaker re- 
ports to Devers. 

At midweek, the successor to com- 
mand of the 13th USA Air Force in 
the South Pacific had not been 
named. 


to keep ’em flying; and Troop Car- 
rier unit to get ’em there first with 
the most. As air operations are 
stepped up in the India-Burma area 
these additional units may be ex- 
pected to come into the picture. 

According to the original dis- 
patches from New Delhi, such non- 
combat organizations as the India- 
China Wing of the Air Transport 
Command and units of the Air Ser- 
vice Command were not included 
in the initial set-up of the Eastern 
Air Command. 

—Navigator 

Allies Reassign Top 
Air Commanders 

Tedder, Spaatz, Doolittle, and 

Eaker given new duties for com- 
ing invasion, 

Military appointments on the air 
war fronts last week were head- 
lined by that of Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Tedder, who will keep Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower’s air team 
together with command of all Al- 
lied air powers operating from 
Britain. 

Lieut. Gen, Carl Spaatz was 
charged with all USAAF strategic 
bombing of the Continent. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, bomber of Japan 
and head of strategic air forces in 
the Mediterranean, was moved to 
command of USAAF operating from 
Britain, taking charge of the cross- 
channel air attack. 


► Eaker Gets Mediterranean Post — 
Lieut. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, command- 
er of the USA Eighth Air Force, 
which perfected the daylight pre- 
cision bombing which laid in ruins 
many military and productive works 
in Europe, became commander of all 
Allied air forces in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Commenting on the transfer of 
General Eaker to the south, some 
Army spokesman said unoffleiaUy 
that they believed the mainspring 
of strategic bombing would be in 
Italy and Mediterranean coast points 


Aid to Russia 

United States lend-lease ship- 
ments of airplanes to Soviet 
Russia totaled nearly 7,000 up to 
Oct. 31, 1943, according to a re- 
port by Leo T. Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Administrator. This 
is more than has beer sent under 
lend-lease to any other area. 

Crowley said the stepped-up 
flow of aid is indicated by the 
fact that the first ten months of 
1943 shipments were 63 percent 
higher than in the entire year 
1942. 

Total lend-lease shipments to 
Russia through the end of Octo- 
ber amounted to $3,550,443,000, 
of which $1,991,102,000 were 
military items, $964,786,000 in- 
dustrial materials and $594,555,- 
000 foodstuffs and agricultural 
products. 


Cessna Converting 
To Parts Output 

Company’s 1945 financial state- 
ment tells of changes in produc- 
tion and profit of $2,208,414. 
Dwane L. Wallace, president of 
Cessna Aircraft Co., has disclosed 
that his company is converting its 
production facilities to manufacture 
of component parts for tactical 
bombers. 

This action is particularly signifi- 
cant in view of Wallace's explana- 
tion that the need for twin engine 
training planes which Cessna has 
been making as well as the need for 
utility cargo planes is declining and 
that production of this type of air- 
craft will be completed in the near 
future. He said the new work would 
utilize fully the production facilities 
of his plants. 

► Financial Report — Wallace’s state- 
ment was made in connection with 
Cessna’s financial report for the fis- 
cal year ended Sept. 30, last, which 
showed a net profit of $2,208,414 
after charges, federal taxes and a 
reserve of $831,568 for reconversion. 
The net profit is subject to renegoti- 

It is equal to $6.31 a share on 
35,000 shares of capital stock and 
compares with a net profit of $738,- 
202 or $2.11 a share in the preceding 
year which was after reserve of 
$1,254,463 for policy adjustments 
and conversion and a $4,800,000 for 
a refund on U. S. government con- 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Revision of Wage Rate Schedules 
Expected in 6 Coast Plane Plants 

NWLB orders comprehensive study of work and job evaluations 
in faaories in southern California area. 


The complex Southern California 
aircraft wage problem is undergoing 
a thorough examination with indica- 
tions that there will be a revision of 
wage rate schedules in six companies 
in that area. 

The National War Labor Board 
has instructed its West Coast Air- 
craft committee to undertake an 
over-all study, including necessary 
hearings and examinations of work 
in progress, of job valuations and 
job descriptions of the Southern 
California Aircraft Industry plan. 

► Wage-Labor Group — The SCAI, 
set up specifically to handle wage 
and labor matters, includes the ma- 
jor companies who are also members 
of the Aircraft War Production 
Council. However, the Council or- 
ganization prohibits any such activ- 
ity, it being set up simply to make 
more airplanes quicker — a concen- 
tration on war production, exclud- 
ing other matters, even though of 
mutual interest. 

The War Labor Board has voted 
to appoint a tripartite panel to hold 
hearings in Los Angeles shortly, to 
hear evidence presented by the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, CIO, the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, AFL, and the 
National Union, United Aircraft 
Welders of America, Independent, 
on their requests for revision of 
wage rate schedules. 

► Panel to Report — The panel also 
will hear the reply to the unions’ 
petition from Consolidated Vultee, 
Douglas, Lockheed, North American, 
Northrop and Ryan. 

The panel will report to the Na- 
tional Board on the relation of the 
claims in the petitions to the wage 
stabilization program and to the 
stabilization of the general level of 
wages for the Southern California 
aircraft industry as directed last 
March 30. The general wage freeze 
of that time has been a constant 
subject of discussion in the industry, 
and labor circles have indicated from 
time to time that revisions upward 
have been considered. 


► Boeing Situation Eased — A re- 
vision upward, approved for Boeing 
some weeks ago, has been of un- 
doubted aid in easing Boeing's man- 
power situation and the situation at 
Boeing has been closely watched by 
the industry. 

Complicating the Southern Cali- 
fornia problem is the fact that many 
of the plants have midwestern oper- 
ations and that it is necessary from 
time to time to transfer personnel. 
This involves a different wage struc- 
ture and any decision made in 
Southern California is bound to have 
repercussions not only at midwest 
plants but at Boeing, which also 
operates a midwest plant. 

► Petition — A joint petition was filed 
with the War Labor Board on Oct, 9, 
1943, by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the UAW-CIO 
and the United Aircraft Welders 
asking the Board to amend its direc- 


SUPER BOMBER PLANT: 


live of March 3, in the West Coast 
airframe company cases by requir- 
ing an over-all study and revision of 
the SCAI job evaluation plan and an 
immediate upward revision of the 
rates assigned to particular labor 

On Dee. 11, after the Machinists 
petitioned for a strike vote, the 
UAW and the United Aircraft Weld- 
ers filed a supplemental petition 
with the War Labor Board announc- 
ing their withdrawal from the Oct. 
9 joint petition and reaffirming their 
no-strike pledge. 

► Adjustments — Proposed wage ad- 
justments constitute a claim for a 
general increase in wage schedules 
which now accompany the SCAI job 
classification. The petitions seek a 
minimum hiring-in rate of 80 cents 
an hour, eliminating the present 60 
to 75 cents. Upward revisions are 
sought in other classifications. 

Manpower Problems 
Analyzed by AWPC 

Over 45 percent of men and 39 

percent or women leave jobs with- 
out working a year, reports show. 

Labor turnover, which is still 
plaguing aircraft production, is 
pointed up by reports of the Air- 
craft War Production Council which 
show that of all the workers who 
quit their jobs in one month on the 



First photograph of the Bell Aircraft bomber plant near Marietta, Ga., 
which has been cleared for national magazines. The truck in the fore- 
ground is emerging from a bosement entrance. All manufacturing activi- 
ties are confined to the ground floor and the two mezzanine sections. Base- 
ment contains cafeterias, locker rooms, offices, tool cribs and rooms for 
temperature control and air compressing machines. 
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so YOU CAN SAVE MANPOWER 

REYNOLDS OFFERS A COMPLETE SERVICE ON 

FABRICATED 
PLANE PARTS . . . 


B iggest \I'0RRY of war manufacturers today is 
llie problem of pelting enough good help. In the 
airplane industry this situalion is particularly acute. 
It would be worse, except for the fact that Reynolds 
is saving thousands of man-hours of airplane labor 
by sup;)lying completely finished parts to eeery lead- 
ing manufacturer of fighting planes. 

Simple and obvious as this service seems today, it 
has been available for only three years. Reynolds 
pioneered it . . . built the organization needed to de- 
liver it . . . was the/rsl aluminum manufacturer to 
supply fitiislied plane parts from aluminum sheet. 

Every production man knows that the savings are 
substantial. Besides conserving scarce manpower 
and valuable floor space at the airplane plant, the 
Reynolds plan docs away with needless handling and 
cross-sliipping of scrap, averaging 30','i of every 
sheet. And this scrap pets back into useful alumi- 
num in three days instead of three munlhs! 

The Reynolds organization, now operating ‘fO 
plants in 1-4 slates, has been built by this kind of 
progressive, co-operative thinking and planning. 
Reynolds men are cons tan lly searching fur new ways 
to make aluminum belter, and make it easier and 
cheaper to use. If you have a problem of miy 
kind in working with aluminum, you 
will find Reynolds has the resources, 
equipment, and eiiginet-ring skill to 
help you solve it in the most prac- 
tical way. Reynolds Metals Com. 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 


THE GREAT NEW SOURCE OF 

ALUMINUM 
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West Coast, 3,95 percent of the wo- 
men and 3-68 percent of the men 
work 15 days or less. 

In addition, 8.19 percent of the 
women and 6.86 percent of the men 
turned in their badges without 
working 30 days. At the end of three 
months, 4.99 percent of the women 
and 5.45 percent of the men had left 
their jobs. Other indexes show 45,51 
percent of the women and 39.49 per- 
cent of the men left their jobs with- 
out working a full year, 

► Summary — After one year at the 
above rates, approximately 85 per- 
cent of the total number hired for 
that year went away from produc- 
tion lines, and surveys indicate that 
they did not go to other aircraft 
plants in any appreciable numbers. 

Of all the new hires, the Council 
reported, less than 6 percent ever 
had previous airplane building ex- 
perience, proving pretty conclusive- 
ly that the workers just don’t shift 
from one aircraft plant to another 
and back again. 

> Lose 17,000 a Month — Council 
companies on the Pacific Coast still 
are losing about 17,000 workers a 
month through turnover. In addition 
to loss of man-hours and money 
spent on training and hiring this 
many workers, the council points 
out that the workers not only take 
out the talent and skill they can put 
into building airplanes, but they 
also take with them the time and 
energy and effort of large numbers 
of trained men and women who 


most in a classroom con- 

new people how to 
do jobs- that have to be filled time 
and again. 

Convair 1943 Output 
Over 126,000,000 lbs. 

Nearly 214 times 1942 production. 
Chairman Tom Girdler reports. 
Consolidated V u 1 1 e e Aircraft 
Corp, produced well over 126 mil- 
lion pounds of airplanes in 1943, 
Tom M. Girdler, chairman, has re- 
ported, nearly two and one half 
times the 1942 output of S3 million 
pounds of airplanes. 

Girdler, in a summary in the cur- 
rent issue of Plane Talk, company 
magazine, points out that the num- 
ber of planes the company is build- 
ing cannot be disclosed, but that 
the comparison of the weight of pro- 
duction is significant of the tremen- 
dous increase made during the last 

V Employee Output Spurts — "In our 
San Diego plant, in the first month 
of the war, the average employee 
produced 24 pounds of airplane.” 
Girdler said. “By October of 1943, 
he was producing 155 pounds per 
month. His efficiency had been mul- 
tiplied over six times.” 

Girdler said that, compared with 
national averages for heavy bomb- 
er output, production figures for 


Consolidated Vultee were even more 
striking. He cited the practice of 
the War Production Board which 
compiles comparisons for all aircraft 
plants in terms of pounds of planes 
produced per man per day, 

► National Average — It reported a 
national daily average of 4.8 pounds 
of planes per man, for the three 
months ending October, in all plants 
producing heavy bombers. The fig- 
ure for Consolidated Vultee’s San 
Diego plant, Girdler said, was al- 
most twice as high, since the WPB 
report put it at 8.3 pounds. 

"The result is that man-hours 
needed at San Diego to produce 
Liberators have decreased constant- 
ly.” Girdler said. “We are now pro- 
ducing 14 Liberators for the same 
direct labor that built only one three 
years ago.” 

► Pre-Pearl Harbor Figures — Gird- 
ler pointed out that some people still 
have an idea that America’s aircraft 
industry was a backward institution 
up until the time of Pearl Harbor. 

"Nothing could be farther from 
the truth,” Girdler said and cited 
the fact that Consolidated already 
had in production two planes which 
were to prove among the mainstays 
of the air forces. 

Girdler said more than 100,000 
men and women are now working 
in the 13 divisions of Consolidated 
Vultee. 


Plant in Production 
On Huge Army Glider 

Northwestern Aeronautical Corp. 

output expected to reach peak in 

1944. 

Northwestern Aeronautical Coip., 
which recently tested the largest 
Waco glider ever built for the Army 
Air Forces, now has this craft in full 
production at its Twin Cities plant, 
and John Parker, president, said 
output would reach peak in 1944. 

The new craft, described as a 
tactical transport, is an elaboration 
of the basic plans in the construc- 
tion of the troop transport glider 
successfully used in the Mediter- 
ranean theater. 

V Long-Range Operations — As a re- 
sult of the experience acquired 
through war operations, the glider 
production program for the future 
calls for aircraft designed and built 
for long-range operations rather 
than for those abandoned after one 
flight. In line with this program, the 
new gliders are equipped with a 
landing wheel assembly as well as 

Originally, the smaller -type glid- 



GOODYEAR DEVELOPS ICE-GRIP TIRE: 

Clem J. Burkley, Tire Desip?i Research Department of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., has been awarded the Citation of Individual Production Merit 
by the WPB for development of an ice-grip tire for militorg planes en- 
gaged in arctic operations. The tires have s^nall springs embedded in 
them in such a fashion as to cause the points of metal to proltnide slightly, 
slowly wearing down as the tread wears. 
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ers were equipped with wheels 
which were dropped off after the 
takeoff, and landings were made in 
a small space by using skids. The 
wheels, however, provide protection 
for the craft and keep it in condition 
for further use. 


Gabriel Co. Buys 
Inti Metal Hose 

Gabriel Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
turers of shock absorbers and hy- 
draulic equipment, has purchased all 
machinery, equipment, inventory, 
patents and good will of Interna- 
tional Metal Hose Co., manufacturer 
of flexible metal tubings and gaso- 
line hose couplings. 

William H. MOler will continue as 
general manager of the hose com- 
pany, John H. Briggs, president of 
Gabriel, announced. New executive 
vice-president of Gabriel is L. W. 
Klein, vice-president and sales man- 
ager for many years. 



LIBERATOR BALL TURRETS: 

Here’s a line of turrets which will find their way into the bellies of Con- 
solidated’s Liberator bombers. These workers are readying them for in- 
stallation and boresiphting of the .50 caliber moehine guns. 


War Dept. Names 2 
To Adjustment Board 

Two new appointments to the War 
Dept. Price Adjustment Board are 
Lt. Col. Gladding B. Coit and Lt. 
Col. William C. Harrington. Col. 
Coit is chief of the renegotiation 
branch, renegotiation division. Army 
Service Forces, as well as assistant 
to the chairman of the board. He is 
a former vice-president of the Com- 
mercial Investment Trust of New 
York. 

► Insurance — Col. Harrington, who 
in civilian life is part owner of 
Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas, a 
general insurance and mortgage 
banking firm of Atlanta, Ga., is field 
operations chief of the renegotiation 
division. 

Other members of the War Dept. 
Price Adjustment Board are Joseph 
M. Dodge of Detroit, chairman; 
Maurice Hirseh of Houston, vice- 
chairman; and Carman G. Elough of 
Chicago, who represents the War 
Production Board. 


Boeing 1943 Record 
Above Expectations 

December best month in firm's 
history, Johnson reports. 

Quantity production beyond the 
greatest hopes of two years ago was 
achieved by Boeing Aircraft Co. in 
1943 in the output of Flying Fort- 


resses, P. G. Johnson, Boeing presi- 
dent, reports in a review of the year. 
Johnson lists as highlights: 

► 1. December production was the 
highest in the firm’s history for a 
single month, or 92 percent higher 
than output in January, 1943, and 
ten times the production during the 
month preceding Pearl Harbor. 

► 2. Flying Fortresses are being built 
today in approximately one-third 
the man hours required at the war’s 
outbreak and in only 10 percent of 
the man hours required to build the 
first bomber of the firm’s initial pro- 
duction contract in prewar days. 

► 3. Notwithstanding a 27 percent 
increase in labor rates since Pearl 
Harbor and the incorporation of nu- 
merous "war necessity changes," 
Fortresses are being delivered to the 
government today for approximate- 
ly one-half of the contract price at 
that time. 

► 4. Boeing early this year voluntar- 
ily advised the government that on 
one contract, the established con- 
tract price would be reduced by 
$120,000,000. 

Johnson said the Army’s schedule 
called for delivery of more For- 
tresses each month over the preced- 
ing month and added that for a full 
year, with no increase in manpower, 
Boeing had met each month’s sched- 
ule by constantly introducing new 
production methods and increasing 
plant efficiency. 

►Manpower Problem — From May to 
September, during the height of the 
manpower problem, Johnson said it 
was possible only to maintain the 
production level and that it could 


not be increased further without 
additional manpower. 

The situation eased in September, 
when Boeing’s wage rate was re- 
vised upward and additional man- 
power was also obtained through 
the opening of Boeing branch plants. 
With the added manpower these de- 
velopments brought, and through 
labor utilization plans, the output 
was accelerated during the last three 
months of the year until the Army’s 
schedule was overtaken. 

► More Workers Needed — Johnson 
noted that, while employment con- 
ditions have improved, they have 
not changed sufficiently to insure 
meeting the Army's increased de- 
mands in 1944 and that workers are 
needed by Boeing to meet normal 
replacements in the Seattle plants 
and to provide for requirements at 
Renton. 

The Renton requirements, he 
pointed out, will be especially press- 
ing, because full quantity produc- 
tion will be reached there this year 
on the Boeing B-29 bomber. 

Huge Chrysler Plant 
Ready for Production 

Army has permitted disclosure 
that the new Chicago aircraft en- 
gine plant of the Dodge Division of 
Chrysler Corp., the nation’s biggest 
war plant, is now ready for full- 
scale production. It has nineteen 
buildings. 

► Bigger Than Willow Bun — The 
giant plant dwarfs other aircraft 
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counts 

Much of the work at 
Mercursr is the making 
of assemblies on which 
others have failed . . • 
because Mercury's 24 years 
of aircraft manufacture 
has developed the tech* 
nicalskill which can come 
only from long experience. 

speed, too 

Speed in tooling, in manu- 
facture and in maintain- 
ing stiff delivery schedules 
is not just a matter of 
machines and man-hours. 
Here too, skill counts . . . 
efficient methods, effec- 
tive supervision and preci- 
sion production which 
meets every requirement, 
come only from skill 
based on experience. 

alnminnin iuel and oil 

sudders and aimilar aur- 
iacea e aizcaait parts and 
acceiseries. 



facilities as evidenced by the fact 
that Willow Run could be set down 
in the main building with enough 
room left to lay out 20 baseball dia- 
monds. The main building, the ma- 
chinery-assembly unit, covers 82 
acres and has 3,900,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

The plant has not been idle, 
awaiting completion, for machine 
shops have been turning out parts 
for Wright’s 2,200 hp. engine for 

^ Employs 25,000— Even the energy 
of airplane engines on testing blocks 
does not go to waste. The propeller 
shafts are connected to generators 
that will produce current capable of 
operating half the plant, according 
to engineering officials. It employs 
more than 25,000 persons on full- 
scale production. 

Auto Plants Make 
41% Plane Materials 

Output rises from pre-Pearl Har- 
bor rate of 400 million to 4.3 bil- 
lion annually. 

Production of aircraft material 
accounts for 41 percent of total war 
output of the automotive industry. 

In the two years since Pearl Har- 
bor, the Automotive Council for War 
Production reports, the industry's 
output of bombers and fighters has 
constantly increased and, measured 
in dollar volume, rose from $400,- 
000,000 pre-Pearl Harbor annual 
production rate to $4,300,000,000, in 
December, 1943. 


On the date of our entrance into 
the war, military vehicles were 52 
percent of the automotive industry’s 
output of war supplies. The figure 
has nearly tripled, yet such vehicles 
now constitute only 27 percent of 
the stream of war weapons. In the 
same two-year period, aircraft pro- 
duction has risen in the automotive 
industry from 23 percent of factory 
output to 41 percent. 

Gear Shavers Speed 
Wright Motor Output 

Save 40,000 man-hours per year, 
Studebaker parts plant manager 
reports. 

A saving of 40,000 man-hours a 
year in the production of Wright 
Cyclone engines for Flying Fortress- 
es has been announced by Stude- 
baker Corp. from an application of 
shaving machines to a 15-tooth pin- 
ion gear which is carried in sets of 
20 on each engine. 

George W, Bunner, general man- 
ager of the Studebaker aircraft en- 
gine parts plant, said a single work- 
er on gear shavers can produce as 
many units as five on grinders, un- 
til now the conventional machine 
for shaping finished aircraft engine 
gear teeth. 

> Reduces Errors — Scrap has been 
all but eliminated, he said, by the 
fact that in-built precision of the 
shavers reduces the possibility of 
human grinding errors, Bunner 
rated the machine saving as equally 
significant to production as fewer 



BOMBSIGHTS PHOTOGRAPHED: 

Few pictures of bombsights have been cleared for publication. This photo 
indicates hou> mass production technique has been introduced into manu- 
jacture of these precision instruments by AC Spark Plug division of Gen- 
eral Motors. This is a section of one of the assembly lines, 
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man hours. Four pinion gear shav- 
ers have replaced 23 generator-type 
grinders. 

“As the war-converted automo- 
bile industry has learned,’’ Bunner 
explained, “gear grinding machines 
have represented an equipment bot- 
tleneck. With our pinion gears, fur- 
ther. we found it necessary to re- 
form the grinding wheel after every 
piece. This obviously added to pro- 
duction delays and costs. 

► Saving on Tools — “The high speed 
steel cutting tool used in the shav- 
ing machines is good for 5,000 
pieces. Each tool will take four re- 
grinds. A run of 25,000 pieces is 
thus possible before replacement of 
the tool." 

Because of metal distortion and 
varied design, Bunner does not fore- 
see an immediate spread of shaving 
to all aircraft engine gears, at least 
not to the extent that the practice 
is followed in automobile engines. 
He added, however, that experi- 
ments are continuing. 

Breech Sees 1944 
As Big Air Year 

Bendix president cites war role 

and cooversioa program; lists 

gains in 1943. 

Ernest R. Breech, president of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., sees the 
American aviation industry playing 
a feature role in the two big dramas 
of 1944 — first, the war itself with 
bigger, better and more efficient 
planes rolling out of aircraft plants, 
and second, conversion from all-out 
war production, in which he does 
not believe the aviation industry 
will be an active participant. 

While Breech believes that no air- 
craft plants will figure in actual 
conversion developments this year, 
he does feel that this industry. No. 1 
in the country in terms of dollar 
volume and manpower employed, 
will be in the foreground of all 
thinking and policy-making cover- 
ing renegotiation and termination of 
war contracts, disposal of inven- 
tories of raw materials, allocation 
of materials for civilian manufac- 
turing and similar problems of vital 
concern to re-establishment of a 
healthy post-war economy in this 
country, 

► Production Gains — Breech puts the 
1943 production of American indus- 
try at $15,000,000,000 worth of 
planes, representing a 140 per cent 
increase in tonnage over 1942 and 
believes this pace will be continued 
in 1944. 

“What such a giant industry does 



IN-LINE ENGINE TESTER: 

It takes Wright Field’s power plant laboratory workers three days to install 
a big in-line engine on a dynamometer testing stand. In center is shaft 
leading from engine to dynamometer, with the maze of pressure and tem- 
perature lines overhead at right. Each line gauges oil pressure, crankcase 
pressure, supercharger, temperatures of cylinders, head, base, and oil fuel. 


in wartime and what happens to it 
when peace returns is of tremend- 
ous significance to millions of Amer- 
icans,” Breech said in a year -end 
review. “When peak production is 
attained, approximately 1,700,000 
workers will be employed by the 
aircraft industry itself and another 
1,400,000 by aircraft subcontractors 
and suppliers.” 

> Post-War Employment — The Ben- 
dix president said the aviation in- 


Atlantic Shuttle 

British radio announced that 
10,000 planes have been flown 
from the United States to Eng- 
land. Probably as many or more 
have been shipped across. Since 
the above fly-away figure has 
been published, it is permissible 
to say that the number of Amer- 
ican planes in combat, compared 
with the number delivered, is 
surprisingly small. 

Last summer, during the War 
Department's Washington con- 
ference with war industries, la- 
bor, and the press, visitors were 
told that only 10,000 U. S. planes 
were in action with the Army 
Air Forces on all fronts. Deliv- 
eries to other belligerents, and 
the sizable number always in the 
modification centers and other 
sections of the "pipeline” ac- 
counted for the rest. 


dustry has no thought of being able 
to maintain employment at any- 
thing approximating wartime levels, 
but that it recognizes its responsi- 
bilities in this connection. 

The United States, he pointed out, 
will continue to need an air force 
second to none in numbers and in 
constantly improved efficiency and 
at the same time the nation will 
want to develop its bright prospects 
in the field of post war commercial 
transportation by air. 

► Air Transport — “To do this, the 
country must have a strong plane 
producing industry capable of car- 
rying on research and development 
at least on a competitive basis with 
other nations,” he said. “The avia- 
tion industry can discharge these 
responsibilities successfully only if 
wise and fair policies are adopted 
governing the renegotiation of its 
price on war contracts, the termina- 
tion of these contracts, and the con- 
ditions of its conversion after hos- 
tilities have ended.” 

Bieech contends that the industry 
did not have time before the war 
began, nor has it been permitted 
during the past two years, to ac- 
cumulate adequate reserves of capi- 
tal to go ahead, entirely on its own, 
on a scale which can contribute most 
to the “millions who have already 
seen its brilliant engineering and 
production skill give the United 
States supremacy in the war in the 
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FINANCIAL 

War’s End Finds Railroads 
In Strong Competitive Position 

Rails unlikely to be operating any air services in immediate post- 
war period but will be able to cut own rates and improve services. 
By ROGER WILCO 


The railroads are popularly sup- 
posed to be on the defensive and 
pictured as dreading the postwar era 
when the airlines will move in and 
garner all the choice traffic — ^both 
passenger and freight. Actually, 
nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

Well known by now are the de- 
termined efforts being made by the 
railroads to be permitted to enter 
the air transport field. While a few 
railroads have, through affiliates, 
filed for air route certificates, the 
more important roads have not. 
Their main interest is to have the 
unequivocal right to engage in air 
services if such a course proves de- 
sirable or profitable. 

► Red Tape — Yet, assuming that leg- 
islative mandate cleared the path 
for railroad entry into the air lanes, 
it would take considerable time — 
measured in terms of years — before 
the administrative processes of the 
CAB or any other designated agency 
could possibly unwind to issue an air 
route certificate to a steam carrier. 
Existing certificated airlines are 
finding the way to new routes ardu- 
ous and painfully slow. Certainly, 
the surface carriers will hardly find 
the course any smoother or more 
rapid, especially being the focal 
point of a heated legislative contro- 

On this broad premise and pred- 
icated on indicated CAB policy, it 
is highly unlikely that the railroads 
may be operating any air services 
in the immediate postwar period. 

► Roads Improve Position — The rail- 
roads will, however, make their in- 
fluence felt in their own field, once 
war restraints are removed. And 
it is this factor which promises to 
represent a formidable obstacle in 
the plans of the air carriers to 
broader their markets. 

Air transportation has received 
the plaudits in the rotogravure sec- 
tions, but the railroads have prob- 
ably derived the greatest tangible 


benefits from war inspired activity. 

Projections indicate that the 
steam carriers will emerge from the 
war with a reduction of about $3,- 
000,000,000 in debt. As a result, 
the railroads will be able to service 
their capital structures, even if traf- 
fic and earnings decline to the low- 
est levels prevailing during the de- 
pression period. This condition will 
give the railroads a potent competi- 
tive weapon in contending with 
other transportation media. 

► Fare Cuts Possible — In other 
words, passenger and freight tariffs 
can be cut sharply and all types 
of added and improved services pro- 
vided. Under such circumstances, 
airline gains can very well be limit- 
ed if not actually curtailed. For ex- 
ample, unless speed is all-important, 
very few passengers will be inclined 
to pay 5 cents per mile to travel by 
air when they can make the same 
journey in comfortable rail equip- 
ment at 3 or 2 cents a mile. 

It is a startling fact that the air- 
lines will show no appreciable im- 
provement in the planes to he in 
service immediately after the war 
over those used prior to hostilities. 
Not so the railroads. Speaking of 
technological progress and improve- 
ments, it is the steam carriers who 
can show material results — now and 
not on the drawing boards. Light- 
weight passenger cars, faster speeds 
and lower operating costs are ac- 
complished facts. This in turn 
means greater profits and permits 
lower fares. Tlie Pullman Company, 
at the outset of the war, met with 
tremendous success in the installa- 
tion of a new type tourist-sleeper 
ear. This and other innovations in 
rail equipment promises to keep 
considerable passenger travel on the 
ground. 

> Aircraft Gains — Contrasting the 
railroad financial gains, the domestic 
air carriers will add but about $25.- 
000,000 in net earnings to their cap- 
ital in the two years since Pearl 


Harbor. Admittedly, these earnings, 
together with almost $20,000,000 
raised in new stock flotations, should 
strengthen the air carriers’ financial 
position, but hardly compare with 
railroad accomplishments. Further, 
the airlines will be subject to a con- 
stant drain on their resources for 
expansion purposes and will be in 
no position to enter into any com- 
petitive rate-cutting contests. 

Evidence of the confidence dis- 
played by the railroads in their fu- 
ture is indicated by a recent state- 
ment made to stockholders by M. W. 
Clement, president of Pennsylvania 
Railroad — probably the nation’s 
strongest steam carrier. This rail- 
road professes its main policy to 
“perform a complete transportation 
service by rail, with such accessorial 
services as are necessary. . . Ac- 
cessorial services can be construed 
to mean airline operations. 

> No Substitute for Railroads — Nev- 
ertheless, “the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is confident that rail transpor- 
tation will meet successfully and 
survive the competition to be ex- 
pected in the future. It is sure that 
no other form of transportation can 
supplant railroad transportation. . . 

Strong words, but they carry con- 
siderable substance and a warning 
that the airlines cannot afford to be 
complacent or take for granted any 
postwar gains at the expense of the 
railroads. 


Financial Reports 

► Waco Aircraft Co. reports a net 
profit for the fiscal year ended Sept. 
30, 1943, of $120,681 after deprecia- 
tion, federal income and excess 
profits taxes, equal to 83 cents a 
share on 145,000 common. 

This compares with a revised net 
profit of $114,130 or 74 cents a share 
for the 1942 period. Net sales were 
reported at $14,660,590, compared 
with $2,160,067 for the previous 
year. 

New UAL Preferred 
Conversion Price $30 

Rate set following authorization 
of 200,000 stock issue. 

United Air Lines directors, fol- 
lowing a meeting at which stock- 
holders .approved a $10,000,000 fin- 
ancing plan, established $30 a share 
as the price for United's common 
stock at which new preferred stock 
is to be convertible until Jan. 1, 
1955. 

The stockholders authorized 200,- 
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000 shares of 4 percent cumuiri.ive 
preferred stock. The financing plan 
anticipates postwar development 
and expansion. In addition to autho- 
rizing 200,000 shares of 414 percent 
$100 par cumulative preferred stock, 
the plan includes a change in name 
from United Air Lines Transport 
Corp, to United Air Lines, Inc.; in- 
crease in authorized common stock 
from 2,000,000 to 2,500.000 shares 
and an increase in its par value from 
$5 to $10 a share, and authorization 
of 100,000 shares of management 
stock. Company expects to issue im- 
mediately 105.032 shares of the 200,- 
000 preferred. 

Thirty-three investment firms, 
headed by Harriman, Ripley &c Co., 
have been named to underwrite the 

Canadian Output Up 

All Canada’s combat type air- 
planes are in production on a stead- 
ily rising curve. The Canadian War- 
time Information Board indicates 
that from now on increasing num- 
bers of first-line modern planes will 
be delivered each month to the 
fighting fronts. 

Canada makes Lancaster four-en- 
gine bombers, Mosquito twin-engine 
bombers, Catalina flying boats and 
Curtiss Helldivers as well as the 
Noorduyn Norsemon transport, Fair- 
child Cornell, North American Har- 
vard, Canadian Anson and Bristol 
Bolingbrofce single and twin-engine 
trainers. 

Convair Workers Get 
Management Courses 

Training offered at U. of Arizona 

two nights a week. 

Employees of the Tucson division 
of Consolidated Vultee Corp. may 
enroll in a course in Industrial Man- 
agement which will be offered at the 
University of Arizona two nights a 
week, starting this week. This op- 
portunity has been made possible 
through the Engineering Science 
and Management War Training pro- 
gram, which has made similar ar- 
rangements for war workers in 
other vicinities. 

The course, which will require 16 
weeks for completion, includes types 
and functions of machine tools, jobs 
description and methods, motion 
analysis, accounting and job stand- 
ards, wage functions and wage set- 
ting and management and other 
auxiliary functions. It will be of- 
fered to Convair workers without 


PERSONNEL 


A new organization, Airlines Clearing 
House, Inc., designed to expedite 
passenger revenue accounting in the 
United States and Canada, will be 
headed up by E. I. Whyott of St. Paul, 
vice-president and treasurer of 
Northwest Airlines, Whyatt will re- 



main in these capacities with North- 
west, and. as president of the new 
clearing house, will work with other 
airline executives in directing the 
organization's activities. He already 
has been named a member of the 
board of directors. 

Six other airline officials were 
elected to the Board, They are: V. J. 
I.oi<([, assistant treasurer, American 
Airlines: George Fleming, auditor of 
revenues, United Air Lines; G. O. 
Thornley, auditor, Transcontinental & 
Western Air; T. F. Armstrong, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Eastern Air Lines; 
L. B, Judd, comptroller, Delta Air 

treasurer, Braniff Airways. 

Adoption of the clearing house sys- 
tem, first of its kind ever used by 
the transportation industry, will pre- 
pare the arilines tor the greatly ex- 
panded passenger traffic expected aft- 
er the war, according to Whyatt. 

Donsid S. Wolf, former assistant serv- 
ice manager, has been promoted to 
the post of service 
manager of the 
Ranger Aircraft 
Engines division, 
Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp. 
Wolf, who holds a 
private pilot's li- 

leamed to fly in 
1938, joined Ran- 
ger in 1937 as a 
draftsman. He later became service 
engineer and then assistant service 
manager. 



Norton G. Sather is the newly appoint- 
ed manager of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp.'s 
Miami division. 

He replaces W. A. 
flayward. who has 
retired. Sather 
has been active in 
aviation for 15 
years, following 
h i s graduation 
from the Univer- 
sity of Washing- 
ton in 1928. He 
started work with Boeing Aircraft 
Co. at Seattle in that year, and 
worked his way up through successive 
positions to become production proj- 
ect supervisor and assistant produc- 
tion manager. He left Boeing in Janu- 
ary, 1941, to join Vultee Aircraft at 
Downey, Calif., as manager of the 
business office. When Consolidated 
and Vultee merged. Sather retained 
the same position at the Vultee Field 
division till last July. Since that 
time, he has been on the staff of 
C. W. Purelle, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing, at San Diego. 

The new Philadelphia and New Eng- 
land offices of Dow Chemical Co, just 
opened, will be headed by Alexander 
Leith, Jr. (right), and Alfred A. Law- 
rence (left), respectively. Leith has 




been with Dow's New York sales of- 
fice for the past 20 years, and Law- 
rence, a native New Englander, has 
been with the company since 1940. 
Staffing the Philadelphia office will 
be; Frank K. Sellars. 3rd, magnesium 
sales; Elmer K. Stilbert, plastics engi- 
neering; and Charles E. Seel, heavy 
chemicals and pharmaceutical sales. 
In the New England office in Boston 
will be: Felix J. DeSantis, heavy chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals; George B. 
Makepeace, plastics engineering: and 
Bradfore Durfee, Still to be appointed 
is a man to handle magnesium sales 
in this office^ 

Donald Urquharc has been named su- 
pervisor of reservations and ticket of- 
fices in Washington by American Air- 
lines. He succeeds R, W. Baker, now 
eastern superintendent of reservations 
and ticket offices in New York. 
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American Export Airlines announced 
that Robert L, Ware, Jr., recently ap- 
pointed district 
traffic manager in 
North Africa, has 


destina- 
tion. He joined the 
passenger < 


c. 


divisi 


of the 


airline early last 
^ year, and previ- 

^ ously represented 

the company as 
district traffic manager in Newfound- 
land and in the Trinidad-Granada- 
Tabago area. 


Capt, John W. Lasell. former state di- 
rector of aeronautics for Massachu- 
setts and for a time executive officer 
of the Massachusetts Civil Air Patrol 
wing, is missing in action in the 
Burma area, according to official no- 
tice from the War Department. 

Cotndr. Benjamin S. Custer. tJSN (naval 
aviator) has reported for duty in the 
Procurement division. Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Washington. 

Capt. Hugh H. Goodwin, USN (naval 
aviator) has been detached from the 
Aviation Planning division Deputy 
Chief of Navai Operations (Air). 

Some personnel changes in American 
Airlines de Mexico have been an- 
nounced by Hollis R. Thompson, presi- 
dent. Stanley G. King has been appoint- 
ed vice-president and director general, 
and is succeeded as general traffic 
manager in Mexico by George R. Corey, 
former traffic manager in San Fran- 

Corey, in turn, is replaced by 
Dali D. DeWeese. Francisoo P. de Hoyod, 
traffic manager in Mexico City, has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent and director of personnel. He 
is succeeded by A. Gomez Palacio, 
former traffic manager in Monterrey, 
who is replaced by Fernando Lopez, 

New employment manager of Ameri- 
can Export Airlines is G. C. Smith, 
formerly with the Retail Credit Co., 
in charge of setting up their various 
offices throughout the country. 

Capt. L. D. (Hap) Anderson (right), Of 
New Orleans, who heads the seniority 
list among Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines’ military and flight personnel, 



has been named chief pilot in charge 
of all flight officers. He succeeds 
Capt. Reed Knight (left), who moves 
up into the post of superintendent of 
flying and diieetor of military cargo. 
Captain Anderson, who will be trans- 
ferred from New Orleans to Memphis, 
has logged more than 12,000 hours 
during his 16 years of flying. During 
his career he has flown as pilot for 
Coast Airways in Los Angeles, and 
was also the first pilot to be employed 
by Pacific Seaboard Air Lines, which 
later became Chicago and Southern. 
Capt. Knight, who has been named 
superintendent of flying and director 
of military cargo, has flown more 
than 1,000,000 miles during his long 

In his new job, he will have charge 
of all Chicago and Southern pilots and 
first officers. Knight received his 
basic flight training at March Field in 
1929, His advance training was re- 
ceived at KeUy Field, San Antonio, 
after which he was stationed for 16 
months with the 2nd Bombardment 
Group at Langley Field. He flew the 
mail between Chicago and Kansas 
City for National Air Transport and 
was included among a group of Amer- 
ican pilots who created the first mili- 
tary flying school for the Central 
Government of China. As director of 
the company's military cargo opera- 
tions, Knight succeeds Capt. Glenn 
Doolittle, who has relinquished his 
post to return to Chicago and South- 
ern commercial operations as flight 
captain. 


J. A. Yount!, general manager of Chi- 


cago and Southern 

Memphis, has 
been named assis- 

dent in charge of 



Airlines Modiflea- 



modification, Con- 
tinental engine 
overhaul, engi- 
neering, purchasing, stores and co- 
ordination of Army contracts. Young 
learned to fly in 1925 at Little Rock, 
and later became manager of Adams 
Field in that city. He has been as- 
sociated with Commandaire, Inc., air- 
plane manufacturers, and with Amer- 
ican Eagle Aircraft Co., He is suc- 
ceeded as general manager of the 
Modification Base by R. Todd Crutch- 
field. 




Edward H. Fitch has been named mer- 
chandise manager of the combined 
automotive, aviation and government 
sales division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., according to G. E. Brunner, general 
manager of the three divisions. Fitch 
joined the company in 1931, after be- 
ing graduated from Williams College 
and the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. After serving nine 
years in the credit and sales depart- 
ments of the replacement tire divi- 


sion, he was transferred to his pres- 
ent division on special assignments 
in 1940 and has been division opera- 
tions manager since May, 1942. 


John J. Daly, chairman of the board of 
Daly Bros. Shoe Co.; Spencer Shoe 
Corp.; and Triplex Shoe Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Piper Aircraft Corp. He is also a 
stockholder and director of Republic 
Aviation Corp. 


L, V. Tuttle has been appointed foun- 
dry manager of the Gisholt Machine 
Co., Madison, Wis. He has been in a 
similar capacity with Koehring Co., 
Milwaukee, during the past twelve 


Ralph 1~ Wilson, former chief of the 
constructional steels section of the 
Metallurgical and Conservation 
branch. Steel Division, War Produc- 
tion Board in Washington, has joined 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., as chief 
metallurgical engineer. Wilson was 
formerly with Timken as metallurgi- 
cal engineer in the steel and tube 
division for ten years, and before that 
was with the metallurgical depart- 
ments of the United Alloy Steel Corp. 
and Central Alloy Steel Corp. for six 

He is active in the affairs of the 
American Society for Metals, of which 
he is a former trustee, and in the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American 
Petroleum Institute, and the Ameri- 
can Welding Society. 

L Raymond Bell, public relations di- 
rector of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, has been appointed publicity 
chairman for the 1944 celebration of 
the President’s Birthday in Washing- 
ton. Bell was chairman of publicity 
for the Civilian War Services Divi- 
sion of the District Government. 


Col, George C, Price has been named 
chief of the Office of Flying Safety, 
Headquarters AAF. Col. Price has 
been deputy chief under Col. Samuel 
Harris who started the office but who 
has been transferred to the Second Air 
Force. Col. Price was awarded his 
wings in 1928 after graduation from 
Brooks and Kelly Fields in San An- 
tonio. Alter a tour of duty with the 
First Pursuit Group at Selfridge Field, 
Mich-, Col. Price went on reserve 
status and in June, 1929, became one 
of the first two pilots of TWA, then 
Transcontinental Air Transport. He 
was a TWA pilot untU 1935. He is on 
leave of absence as president of the 
Electrical Manufacturing Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich,, manufacturers of fabri- 
cated steel parts for electrical cora- 

Col. Price and his staff are stationed 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., headquarters 
for the Office of Flying Safety. 
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TRANSPORT 

All American Seeks to Extend 
Lines to New York, Albany, Boston 

Hawthorne Airways files for North and South Carolina routes; 
Albany-Plattsburg permit sought by Crary Air Transport. 


Three applications for air pickup 
service were filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last week. One 
came from the pioneer in the field. 
Ail American Aviation, which seeks 
to expand its property and mail op- 
erations to New York City, Albany 
and Syracuse, and into the New 
England states to Boston. 

All American aviation enters also 
into the request for pickup air ser- 
vice filed by Hawthorne Airways of 
Orangeburg, S. C„ which says that 
the former company has offered all 
assistance possible in helping them 
set up this service throughout North 
and South Carolina. 

► Albany-Plattsburg Line — The 
third pickup application was filed by 
Bruce L. Crary of Jackson, Miss., 
who, as Crary Air Transport, wants 


to carry mail, passengers and prop- 
erty in both landing and pickup op- 
erations from two bases, Albany and 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Anticipating some curtailment in 
military cargo operations in which 
it is now engaged, All American 
said it expected some aircraft and 
personnel to be released for com- 
mercial operations at an early date. 
Company says it is in position to 
get equipment for operations imme- 
diately over the proposed new 
routes, which would add 2,902 miles 
to its present AM 49. 

► Alternate Routes — The eight new 
routes include alternates between 
New York City and Harrisburg, Pa.; 
two between New York and Syra- 
cuse; two between New York and 
Boston: one between New York and 


Albany; and one between Albany 
and Syracuse. It proposes to serve 
all the many intermediate points on 
these routes with two round trips 
daily, starting with day contact op- 
erations. 

Application of Hawthorne Air- 
ways is lent weight by the stated 
assurance of All American Aviation 
of its willingness to cooperate and 
even release personnel, if they can 
be spared, to assist Hawthorne in 
setting up its operations. They have 
offered to make operating records, 
manuals and procedures available 
to Hawthorne. 

► Service to 167 Points — Hawthorne's 
application covers a total of 1,789 
miles, with service proposed to 167 
points, by landing, others by pickup 
and still others, adjacent, by mes- 
senger service. Company expects to 
start operations for mail and prop- 
erty only, but when suitable equip- 
ment is available, they would carry 
passengers also. Hawthorne, indi- 
cating that some second-hand planes 
might be immediately available, 
specified Stinson SR-IOC reiiants 
with 260 hp Lycoming engines. 

Hawthorne’s six proposed routes 
would run from Greensboro, N. C.. 
to Richmond, to Rocky Mount, N. C., 
to Columbia, S. C., and to Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; also between Richmond 
and Rocky Mount, and between 
Charlotte and Spartanburg. Using 
one plane for each of the six routes, 



PCA OPENS NAVY TRANSITIONAL SCHOOL: 

Several oi the eight DC-3’s in toliich Pennsylvania- teas taken at Woodrum Field as the ships stciuig out 

Central Airlines is giving transitional traming to Nnwal }or takeoff following ceremonies which opened the 

Air Transport Service pilots at Rootiolce, Vo. Picture Navy’s new transitional school. 
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with two reserve planes, they pro- 
pose to serve 167 towns, 156 of 
which have no air service. 

> Flying Experience — Executives of 
the company have many years’ ex- 
perience in the aviation field. Bev- 
erly E. Howard, president and treas- 
urer. is said to be one of America's 
leading exponents of precision aerial 
acrobatics. He served as a pilot with 
Eastern Air Lines for four years, 
and for some years has operated the 
Hawthorne Flying Service, at pres- 
ent a contractor with the CAA War 
Training Service program. A fur- 
ther operation, the Hawthorne 
School of Aeronautics, is a primary 
training contractor to the Army Air 
Forces. 

Vice-President John A. Cissel, on 
leave as a captain in the Army, was 
formerly assistant director of the 
Hawthorne School of Aeronautics. 

Three other officers are former 
CAA employees. Joseph J. Mitch- 
ener, Jr„ general manager, was su- 
perintendent of CAA war training 
service in the second region. He is 
a pilot and has been with Curtiss- 
Wright Sales Corp., head of aircraft 
lubricant sales for the Texas Pacific 
Coal and Oil Co., and with Southern 
Air Transport. 

► 11 tears in Aviation — Superin- 
tendent of operations for Haw- 
thorne, William G. Catron, was a 
former CAA Assistant Aeronautical 
Inspector at Oakland, Cal., and was 
once director of aeronautics lor Ten- 
nessee. Former CAA maintenance 
supervisor in the second region is 
Sam R. Monschke, who will serve as 
superintendent of maintenance for 
the new company. He has been in 


aviation 11 years, at the Curtiss- 
Wright airport in Grand Prairie, 
Tex., and in service and overhaul 
for Braniff. Charles L, Howard, who 
has been with the Hawthorne com- 
panies since 1936, is secretary of 
Hawthorne Airways. 

Northwest Airlines requested two 
new routes. A direct route sought 
between Butte, Mont., and Portland, 
Ore., via Pendleton, would reduce 
the present airline mileage between 
the two cities by 364 miles. North- 
west also asked permission to estab- 
lish a route between Milwaukee and 
Spokane via Green Bay, Wis., 
Duluth, Minn,, Fargo and Minot, 
N. D., and Great Falls, Mont. Fargo 
and Spokane are already served by 
Northwest, but this new route would 
give the territory between Fargo 
and Great Falls its first air service 
on an east-west line from ocean-to- 
ocean, according to Croil Hunter, 
president. This was predicated on 
Northwest’s application for service 
between the Twin Cities and New 
York being approved. 

► Colorado Routes — Mountain States 
Aviation, Inc., and Mountain States 
Aviation Co., of Denver, requested 
four circular routes out of Denver 
to various points within Colorado. 
Passengers, property and mail would 
be carried. 

“The cotton fields of the south have 
been our classroom,” says the ap- 
plication of Dixie Airways, Leland, 
Miss., which asks to carry mail, 
persons and property on two routes 
between Gulfport, Miss, and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Head of the company, 
Joe Bell Ours, operates the Dixie 
Airplane Dusting Co. 


Eastern Air Lines filed an amend- 
ment to a previous application in 
which it asked to extend route 6 
from Columbia, S. C., to Detroit. 
The amendment seeks to include 
Wheeling, W. Va„ among interme- 
diate points previously requested. 
This point is almost exactly on the 
line of the proposed route, the appli- 
cation stated, and will increase the 
overall mileage by only one mile. 


Midwest Meeting Set 
To Discuss Airports 

Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce sch^ules conference for 

Jan. 24-25. 

A meeting to discuss airport needs 
and interests of local communities is 
set for Jan, 24 and 25 by the Avia- 
tion Department of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

► City Officials Invited — Chamber of 
Commerce and municipal officials in 
towns and cities of 1,500 or over in 
a nine-state area will attend, from 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

The meeting will be the second 
regional gathering under the de- 
partment's auspices, and is a direct 
outgrowth of the local air service 
conference last November at which 
more than 300 persons representing 
92 cities in the Kansas City area 
talked about trade area airline ser- 
vice. It became apparent then that 
the principal interest of virtually 
all the delegates, and especially 
those from the smaller cities, was in 
the postwar development and uses 
of local airports. 

► To Aid Local Areas — Chamber of- 
ficials seek to make the January 
conference “tailor made” to needs 
and interests of the local communi- 
ties. Already more than 40 munici- 
palities have sent questions and 
problems they wish discussed. 

Among topics to be considered are 
airport uses and requirements, to be 
explained by representatives of light 
plane manufacturers, airlines and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion; operation and maintenance of 
airports, including both small mu- 
nicipal airports and privately owned 
fields; financing of airports both 
from the standpoint of raising mu- 
nicipal funds for construction and 
development and the producing of in- 
come from airport activities; the im- 
portance of airplane sales, service, 
repair and training on local airports; 
the relationship of airports to col- 
lege aviation training, and the fu- 
ture of Army airports. 



EARLY CABIN PLANE: 


This 1920 photo has been produced by United Air Lines as a picture of 
what it believes was the first cabin plone in the United States. R. D. 
“Sid” Edwards (left), now Chicago station manager for United, engineered 
the conversion of the de Havilland plane, shown here on the old Checker- 
board Air Field at Maywood, III., when he was a mechanic for the Post 
Office Department air mail service. The covered cabin seated two passengers. 
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SLIDE SPEEDS UNLOADING: 

This new wooden slide has been found so practical by American Airlines as 
an answer to unloading problems that the company expects to install simi- 
lar equipment at stations throughout its transcontinental system. The de- 
vice was given a two weeks' tryout before its acceptance was announced. 


Michigan Board Maps 
Laws on Air Control 

Action eyed as move to regulate 

inirasiace aviation. 

Michigan Board of Aeronautics, at 
Lansing, indicated it would make a 
firm bid for control of intrastate 
aviation when it assigned a subcom- 
mittee of the state Aviation Ad- 
visory Committee to draft proposed 
regulatory legislation. 

The Board recently granted li- 
cense to Great Lakes Skyways, Inc., 
subsidiary of Great Lakes Grey- 
hound Bus Lines, to operate two 
commercial helicopter lines in the 
state. The license was issued on 
recommendation by the Michigan 
Public Service Commission, whose 
chairman said, however, that Great 
Lakes Skyways definitely cannot 
operate until the state legislature, 
meeting this month, clarifies the 
state’s authority to regulate air 
transportation. 

► Seeks to Curb PSC — The projected 
legislation on which the aviation 
subcommittee is working, mean- 
while, would bar the Public Service 
Commission from passing on certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity 
in intrastate airways operations pe- 
titions. It would be turned over to 
Gov. Harry F. Kelly for presentation 
before a special legislative session. 

The subcommittee includes at- 
torneys from the Aviation Commit- 
tee of the Michigan State Bar and a 
member of the state attorney- 
general's staff. It is headed by Kit 
F. Clardy, Lansing attorney and 
legal counsel for trucking interests, 
and Menso Bolt, Grand Rapids, Kent 
county prosecutor, 

► Opposition — Indicating that the 
group will continue to fight the air- 
lines. the advisory committee said 
legislation to control intrastate 
planes is necessary because present 
Michigan laws have not delegated 
jurisdiction in this regard, and the 
“present ambiguous situation” must 
be clarified so that “prospective air- 
line operators will have a definite 
jurisdictional body to whom they 
may apply.” 

Meanwhile, the committee, which 
is advisory to the Michigan Plan- 
ning Commission, came out with an 
open letter soliciting help against 
the Lea bill (H. R. 3420) to revise 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. Signed 
by Bruce E. Anderson, chairman of 
the committee, the letter said “pow- 
erful but selfish interests are work- 
ing day and night in Washington to 
force through Congress legislation 
that would shackle the development 
of civil aeronautics in this country 


for generations to come.” Reference 
was to the Lea bill specifically “and 
all other legislation of this type.” 

► Slate Rights Involved — Pointing 
out that the pending legislation may 
come to the floor of the House early 
this year, the committee letter added 
tliat “those measures would not only 
further infringe upon State Rights 
and strike a body blow at those peo- 
ple directly engaged in or interested 
in the development of aviation, but 
also rob American citizens of their 
right to modern, low cost air trans- 
portation facilities after the war.” 

In an enclosure, the committee 
circulated Its resolution requesting 
that Congress “kill all such legisla- 
tion” and that no aviation legislation 
be adopted until at least six months 
after the war ends. 

Lee Loses Status 
As CAB Member 

Senate fails to take action on his 
nomination for reappointment. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 
With Senate action on his reap- 
pointment to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board still pending, and Congress 
away from Washington, Josh Lee 
ceased to be a member of the Board 
Dec. 31. 

Some Board sources said he would 
become an inactive member, but 


Lee said he knew of no such desig- 
nation. In any event, expiration of 
his term on that date meant that 
he could not participate in Board 
action and would not receive pay 
from that date until such time as 
the Senate approves the reappoint- 
ment, if it does so, as expected, and 
he thereafter takes the oath, 

► Named for 6-Year Term — Former 
Senator from Oklahoma, Lee has 
been a Board member since Feb. 3, 
1943. Mr. Roosevelt sent his reap- 
pointment for a full six-year term 
to the Senate Dec. 2, but it reposed 
in the Senate Commerce Committee 
when Congress adjourned to recon- 
vene Jan. 10. By resolution the Sen- 
ate preserved the status quo of this 
and other nominations at adjourn- 

Lee's position is not without pre- 
cedent. Appointments of Civil Aero- 
nautics Board members have gone 
over without confirmation for sev- 
eral days after terms expired on at 
least two previous occasions. In 
some government posts, the incum- 
bent carries on until his successor 
takes office, but this is not true at 
CAB, where terms expire on definite 

► Opposition Unlikely — There were 
indications that the opposition to 
Lee’s original appointment would 
not recur when his name is before 
the Senate for confirmation this 
time. Senator Moore, of Oklahoma, 
who opposed him last year, has 
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of engineering to make this motor. 

It took new ideas from the drawing 
board up. It took new materials- 
like glass-insulated wire— to budd 
it It required finer, more precise 
craftsmanship than had ever gone 
into a motor before. 

After the war, these motors can be 
sold to manufacturers of peacetime 
products. 

= Tbatiswhy 
them now. 


S O far this is definitely a war baby . 

1 It was born to meet an exacting 
wartime need. Every one that is 
made goes right into the fight. 

It is an electric motor designed for 
jobs whidi no regular electric motor 
could fill. 


The jobs are on America’s fighting 
planes. Working control flaps- 
opening and closing cooling shut- 
ters— lifting landing gears— and the 


1 telling you about 


Every ounce on an airplane is pre- 
cious. So usual electric motors wen 


You may have need for such a com- 
pact, ultra-efficient source of power. 
You may be able to use tbe kind of 
engineering thinking that developed 
it— or the production tech- 
uique that builds it 
and about 250 other ■ H 

Lear products. 


, little as 8/lOtbs 
>rs can move as 


Naturally it took a whole 
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been quoted in Oklahoma news- 
papers to the effect that he would 
make no protest. Senator Thomas 
of Oklahoma has written the com- 
mittee endorsing the reappointment. 

The Board chairmanship of L. 
Welch Pogue and vice-chairman- 
ship of Edward P. Warner also were 
to expire Dec. 31, but the President 
was expected to reassign them to 
those posts before that date. 

United Cites Gains 
In 1943 Traffic 

Revenue passenger miles up 23 

percent, mail ton-miles 61 percent, 

express ton-miles 7 percent. 

In a year-end review, W. A- Pat- 
terson, president of United Air 
Lines, reports that United’s 1943 
gains, with December estimated, 
will run 23 percent in revenue pas- 
senger miles, 6114 percent in mail 
ton-miles, and 7 percent in express 
ton-miles over 1942. 

This compares with the 10 per- 
cent, 78 percent and 34 percent in 
these categories, respectively, esti- 
mated last week for all the airlines 
by Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president 
of the Air Transport Association. 

► Revenue Plane Miles Off — Because 

of reductions in its fleet of planes, g 
due to the war, United’s revenue | 
plane miles dropped 9 percent in 
1943 under those flown the year 
before. Abnormal wartime condi- 
tions were responsible for all-time 
highs of 357,000,000 revenue pas- 
senger miles, 11.030,000 mail ton- 
miles, and 3,941,000 express ton- 
miles. 

These totals, again with Decem- 
ber estimated, compare with actual 
totals in 1942 of 290, 273,780 revenue 
passenger miles, 6,827,977 mail ton- 
miles and 3,679,393 express ton- 
miles. Revenue plane miles were 
21,900.000 against 22,100,203 in 1942, 

Patterson cited United’s new fi- 
nancing plan and preparations to 
spend between 18 and 20 million 
dollars for development immediately 
after the war, including contem- 
plated expenditures for four-engined 
40-50 passenger, 250 mph airplanes 
to cut United's travel time a fourth 
and make 12-hour coast-to-coast 
service possible. As part of the ex- 
pansion program. United’s purchase 
of control of Lineas Aereas Mineras, 

S. A., airline in Central Mexico, was 
mentioned. 

► Rates Reduced — As other high 
spots in the year, he referred to 
reduction of passenger rates by 
about 10 percent to a 5.1 cents-a- 
mile average, and a drop of about 


Helicopter Cabs 

The Pennsylvania Public Util- 
ities Commission has been asked 
by the Yellow Cab Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, according to Paul L. 
Houston, president, for permis- 
sion to operate helicopter service 
between the airport, downtown 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere in Al- 
legheny county in the postwar 
period. War-time flyers are ex- 
pected to pilot the planes. 


12 percent in air express rates. 
United also accepted lower pay- 
ments for transportation of air mail. 
The line started service into Wash- 
ington. resumed operations between 
Los Angeles and San Diego, added 


AIRLINES' NEW RECORDS: 

These charts iliustrafe safety and 
service records of the domestic air- 
lines. The accident rate dropped to 
2.2 per 100,000,000 passenger-miles 
for the year ended last Nov. 30 from 
about 7.S for the years from 1933 f«i 
1937, with only 1939 exceeding the 
record for those twelve months. The 
other chart graphically demon- 
strates the rise in regularity of ser- 
vice. Where the percentage 0/ sched- 
uled trip completion never had risen 
above 9214 before 1942, last year it 
was just over 94, and the first nine 
months of this year promised a fur- 
ther slight increase. 


Eugene, Ore., as a Pacific Coast stop, 
and has opened coast-to-coast car- 
goliner service. Fiv; DC-3S turned 
over to the government in 1942 were 
returning during 1943. 

Patterson’s report referred to ap- 
plications United has filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to add 65 
cities and approximately 8,475 route 
miles to its system. 

Ferry Services Shift 
To Long Wave Radio 

Six stations set up in North Atlan- 
tic and Arctic. 

A shift to long-wave radio com- 
munication as an aid in the North 
Atlantic ferrying of aircraft was 
disclosed by the War Department 


Passenger Fatalities 
Per lOO.OOO.OOU Passenger Miles 



Ratio of Trips Completed to Trips Scheduled 
In Domestic Air Transport Operation 
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EDITORIAL 


Plywood Possibilities 


A rmy, Navy and Congress were charged with 
^ failure to support the full development of 
plywood aircraft construction in this country in a 
recent address by Lawrence Ottinger, president of 
United States Plywood Corporation, before a New 
York Stock Exchange group. 

Mr. Ottinger said that more than two years ago 
he returned from Europe with information regard- 
ing the now famous Mosquito all-wood warplane. 
When he offered the data to Army and Navy, their 
officials said “we will build our own planes.” He 
contended that the Department of Agriculture’s 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison “has been 
begging the government for funds to develop engi- 
neering data on plywood planes for years. . . . Eng- 
land knew a good deal more about plywood in its 
technical sense than we did.” Much of the plywood 
for the Mosquito, called the world’s fastest plane, is 
manufactured in the U. S., Mr. Ottinger said. Most 
of his charges appear to be substantiated. 

“Prejudice” of the services against plywood has 
been a popular subject of debate for years. Con- 
sensus of Army and Navy officials is that they were 
slow in awakening to plywood, but that in the last 
two years they have recommended to Congress the 
sizable appropriations which have been made to the 
Madison Laboratory for extensive and successful 
work. It is known that in 1940 General Arnold 
ordered all available experimentation. In this 
line, the Navy never has shown significant in- 
terest. 

ARMY OFriciALs also point to “considerable 
JT\. achievement” in wood design by the American 
aircraft industry; the Beech AT-10 and the Fair- 
child AT-21 are both constructed almost entirely of 
wood; partly made of wood are the North Amer- 
ican AT-6, the Vultee BT-13, the Fairchild PT-19, 
Cessna AT-17, Beech C-43, Fairchild C-61, the 
Howard GH Navy transport, and the Waco C-2, 
The glider program should be included in any wood 
design summary too, they say, because it adds up 
to considerable tonnage. 

Nevertheless, the trainer program is dwindling 


and action to capitalize on our studies has been al- 
most nil. 

Important research has been conducted by the 
laboratory in the past two years — so valuable in 
fact, that British government aircraft officials re- 
cently requested that a technical mission be sent 
to England from the laboratory to report on its 
research progress on aircraft plywood and plywood 
compositions. The mission, comprising five forest 
products men and a representative of Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, has now returned from a 
60-day tour. They report that U. S. plywood re- 
search is well ahead of that of Britain — the world’s 
leading user of wooden planes. In application, how- 
ever, Britain, with 40 warplane and trainer types of 
varying percentages of wood, and 60 percent of its 
propellers of this material, is far ahead of the U. S. 

S o NOW, after liberal appropriations, we have be- 
come the world’s leaders in aircraft plywood 
research, but outside of a few training planes of 
wood we aren’t doing anything about it. That is the 
basis for current complaint. 

Army and Navy air officials make no secret that 
they are metal-minded. They are rightfully against 
any disruptive changeover to wooden warplanes in 
the midst of a global air war. But proponents of 
wood feel strongly that design and construction of 
new warplane types should be started. They are 
convinced that the importance of the project rates 
the few engineers who would be needed, and that 
plant facilities exist without any interference with 
the metal plane program. 

Despite the finest research in the world, we are 
using less wood in aircraft today than we were using 
six months ago, and as requirements now are set up 
we shall be using even less in the future than we 
are today. 

It is no reflection on our aircraft industry to 
advocate using all available aeronautical research 
at our command to help end the war. The com- 
mercial aircraft industry certainly will explore 
every possibUity of wood when the war is over, but 
why wait until then? 


Robert H. Wood 
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Easy does it . . . 


Easy on the runways and landing strips; easy 
on the pilot’s and crew’s nerves when land- 
ing on soft ground, rough terrain or deep 
sand - - these are the advantages of this new 
type landing gear developed by The Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company in cooperation 
with the Army Aircraft Laboratory and the 
Dowry Equipment Company. With the area 
of ground contact four to eight times that 
of regulation landing tires, planes equipped 


with this gear have landed at 120 miles 
per hour! 

What about bearings? The adverse operating 
conditions are there; heavy loads, shock and 
high speeds together with the necessity for 
the highest degree of dependability. What 
bearings were selected for this newest inno- 
vation in landing gear? Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings, of course. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 



